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“It’s a pudding will put a man in 
gxood humor with everything, except the 
two bottom buttons of his waistcoat,”’ 
wrote Charles Dickens, in one of his 
Christmas stories, a half century ago. 


A pudding, good humor and a full 
stomach! surely that’s Christmas! 


Dickens undoubtedly stands su- 
preme, when it comes to making us 
feel Christmas. Other writers may tell 
us about ‘‘Peace on Earth, Good Will 
toward Men,” but he gives us the act- 
ual sensation of Yuletide. We have just 
reread his ‘‘Christmas Carol,’’and when 
we finished that last line—‘‘And so, as 
Tiny Tim observed, God bless Us, Every 
One;”’ we closed the book, realizing, 
as we had never realized before, the 
power and the goodness of his genius. 


And now this thought comes to us. 
Suppose that every child in every min- 


ing camp in America could have that. 


story read to him on Christmas Eve, 
while the spirit of the occasion is every- 
where. Wouldn’t the effect on the next 
generation of miners be beneficial? 


Of course, to accomplish this, some 
of us would have to make sacrifices; 
many would have to forego Christmas 
family reunions planned in distant cities, 
others would have to create funds to 
buy books, or be willing to participate 


cause for regret. 


in public readings, and, mind you, the 
money required for the books would 
be but a drop in the bucket, for once 
the Christmas spirit gets loose in the 
land, Turkey and Plum Puddings in 
great plenty would have to be forth- 
coming from somewhere. 


We doubt if any fellow who post- 
poned the family reunion would have 
On Christmas, our 
mining camps need all of those inhab- 
itants who have sentiment enough to 
enjoy family reunions, and if only 
enough of such men would realize that 
their mining camp could be a big 
family circle, the reputation of such 
communities might touch par. 


The town, the village or the city that 
furnishes its children with Plum Pud- 
ding and Christmas Cheer will not be 
forgotten, when those children are 
grown to man’s estate and are plan- 
ning homes for their own descendants. 
In fact, Plum Pudding and Good Cheer 
might be distributed to good advantage 
by even the most selfish; such generos- 
ity in the end would only be ‘“‘good 
business.” 


Now we have had our say, but we 
couldn’t close with the words ‘‘good 
business.” We prefer to turn back to 
Dickens: “And so, as Tiny Tim ob- 
served, God bless Us, Every One.” 
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Efficiency in Coal Mining 


By Harrineton EMERsSON* 


SY NOPSIS—Address before the Coal-Mining Institute 
of America. Simple and explicit rules and suggestions 
are given for the buying, the equipment and the operation 
of coal mines. 
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Mathematics is a science. Different businesses use it 
in different ways. Chemistry is a science. Different 
businesses use it in different ways. Hygiene is a science. 
Different people use it in different ways. Efficiency is 
a science. It is the science of realizing standards. Dif- 
ferent businesses have different standards and different 
men have different standards for the same business. 

We cannot talk of efficiency in coal mining without 
first setting up standards. As the special cases are 
usually more interesting than abstract reasonings, I shal: 
give the standards that we established for a particular 
coal mine in a particular locality. I do not claim that 
these standards would have applied to any other mine. 

CAPITAL INVESTED 

As to capital there are four general rules, one or the 
other or all of which are frequently violated : 

(1) Know what all the facts are. Do not delude 
yourself with fancies or guesses. 

(2) Do not pay more for any property or improve- 


ment than you can get back out of it, including 6 per’ 


cent. interest, in 8 to 10 years. Do not pay more than 
$1000 for a property that will not yield a net profit of 
$150 to $200 a year. 

(3) Do not spend $1000 for an income of $200 until 
you are sure you have no opportunity to spend $200 or 
less to save $1000. 

(4) Do not allow your capital to shrink. 
an operating expense any diminution. 

Coal properties as to capital investment come in the 
same catagory as real estate: unless the property is made 
productive the interest and taxes accumulate faster than 
any possible increase in value. <A lot in New York at 
the corner of Broadway and Wall St. sold about ten 
years ago for $1,000,000, Even at this price it would not 
have been a profitable investment in 1800 at $1000, un- 
less it had brought in current revenue. The great land 
grants to the railroads would have swamped them if 
for the first 20 years taxes had been levied at $0.10 an 
acre a year. The taxes would have amounted to $5,000,- 
000 yearly for the Northern Pacific alone. 

Coal and lumber properties have to be worked. The 
revenues must come from the coal mined and the trees 
felled. It is an extremely ticklish business in real es- 
tate, in coal lands, in timber tracts to put the dead cer- 
tainty of- taxes and interest against the guessed-at rise 
in value. 

Therefore, in considering timber tracts and coal fields, 
always insist on a separation of land investments from 
operating investments. My second rule applies to both 
tract and operating investments. 

The third rule is often violated, frequently because the 
first rule about knowing the facts is violated. Don’t in- 
vest $5000 to earn $1000 if you can earn $1000 by invest- 
ing $200. 


Carry as 





*Efficiency Engineer, 30 Church St., New York. 





LABor RULES 


It is not what you pay labor, it is the profit it yields 
you that counts. 

It is a general law applying not only to labor but also 
to equipment and to materials that the best grades are 
relatively cheaper than poor grades. You know that this 
applies to coal. 

Mr. Mellen, former president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, is quoted recently as saying that no 
railroad official is worth more than $25,000 a year. He 
said that he would have worked just as hard for $25,000 
as he worked for $75,000. This may be true. Caruso 
may sing just as well at a charity concert as in grand 
opera for $5000 a night. It does not follow, however, 
that you could get Caruso for $50 a night. The right 
president for the New Haven would have been cheap at 
a million dollars a year, if he could not have been se- 
cured for less. 

The one efficiency rule as to labor is to determine what 
you can afford to pay and then put in your time and 
your skill and your energy finding the best men that 
your permitted pay can buy. 

In coal mining you have the scale. You are prevented 
from going below a certain amount. I have never seen a 
coal mine yet in which money was spent to best advaniage 
for labor. 

This is so tremendously important a subject that I 
wish I could dwell upon it. Take it from me that your 
descendants 100 years from now will have learned to 
handle labor in the way you ought to be able to handle it 
today. A strike seems to me not only a_ preventable 
thing but a ridiculous, a stupid thing like the sinking 
of the Titanic or the wrecks on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

In these two rules: (1) Handle your capital economi- 
eally; (2) handie labor economically, is laid down the 
basis for efficient coal mining. 

How to handle capital and labor efficiently is the chief 
business of the great executive. There are many prin- 
ciples, not rules or devices, that will guide him, and with- 
out these principles he cannot succeed. Some great gen- 
iuses know the rules instinctively. The rest of us poor 
mortals have to learn them. Some boys learn to swim 
by themselves, most of us are taught to swim. But un- 
less we know how to swim we shall surely drown if we 
fall overboard even if we are not 20 ft. from shore. 

Some of the principles for efficient direction are: 

Definite ideals, definite authority and responsibility, 
constantly available and used competent counsel, strict 
discipline, fair dealing, high and immediate efficiency re- 
ward. 

The main principles for efficient supervision are that 
every part of material, of equipment, of personal work 
shall be designed, specified, selected, tested, conserved 
and inspected with continuous intelligent care. 

The main principles of successful management are that 
there shall be balance between the three great human in- 
centives—action, appetite and inspiration. 

The main principles of successful operation are: 

(1) Standardized conditions; (2) standardized oper- 
ations; (3) advance planning; (4) standards and sched- 
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ules; (5) dispatching of all work; (6) standard practice 
instructions; (7%) records, reliable, immediate, available, 
classified and adequate. 


As To PARTICULARS 


A few years ago I was one of a committee which made 
the following report on a coal mine in a receiver’s hands: 

“Tf the coal properties are shut down, the annual loss 
will be $420,000. 

“If they are operated at the standardized cost per ton 
of $0.857 and for an output of 3,000,000 tons and the 
coal is sold at the price realized last year, $0.8097, the 
loss will be $141,900. 

“The standard cost includes a charge for interest of 
$0.067 and for depreciation of $0.058, a total of $0.125 
per ton. 

“The standard costs are 14.8 per cent. lower than 
1909-10 corresponding costs, 17.4 per cent. lower than 
July and August, 1910, corresponding costs.” 

This short report was amplified into the following: 


Our FINDINGS 


(1) The coal lands have been injudiciously acquired. 

(2) Money has been injudiciously spent in equipping 
the plants. 

(3) Overhead charges for interest, maintenance and 
depreciation are therefore high. 

(4) The present market selling price for coal is so 
low as to make profitable coal mining difficult, if not im- 
possible, even if the coal lands had been secured without 
price, and had been equipped with rigid reference to 


’ economical operation. 


(5) The present situation would be most effectively 
bettered if the market price of coal increased. 

(6) To shut down the mines and wait for better 
prices would entail an annual expense for power, main- 
tenance, supervision, depreciation and interest of $420,- 
000. 

This does not include an annual charge of $104,494 on 
book value of coal lands not immediately identified with 
the plants to be operated. 

(7) The cost of mining coal if operations are stand- 
ardized, will be $0.857 per ton for a daily output of 12,- 
000 tons, a monthly output of 250,000 tons and a yearly 
output of 3,000,000 tons. 

(8) The loss from continued operation will depend 
on the price obtained for coal sold: 

At $0.66 loss will amount tO...........-. cece eee ences $561,000 
At SO76 Toss Will SIMOUNE £06... 66 ccc cence cece eves see 420,000 


At 30.70 loss from operations and loss from suspen- 
sion of operations will be equal. 


AG S079 lose will AMOUNE tO. «5 6 cc icc cite eens 200,000 
* Be 8097, price netted by coal sales in 1909-10, loss 

om operation Will be.....e.e eee e eee ese ee eeeee 141,900 
aa "30. 857 theré is neither loss nor profit from op- 


eration. 
At_$0.921, profit above GDERD UG oie a5 ceo 2s cereale cle 192,000 

This is sufficient to pay interest on obligation. Coal 

should therefore continue to be mined. 

At $0.948, profit from operation..........-..ss+see0. 272,000 

This pays for operation, for moneys owed and for 

present administration charges. 

(9) While waiting, hoping and working for better 
coal prices, costs of operations are to be standardized ; 

(a) By revaluing all the lands and equipment, thus 
reducing future operating overhead charges ; 

(b) By putting the management of inside and out- 
side operations in the hands of a competent and exper- 
ienced man of reliable character ; 

(c) By giving him all the assistance possible from 


modern business organization and methods adapted from 
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other bituminous coal-mine operations and industrial 
enterprises ; 

(d) By concentrating operation at that plant, or 
those plants, where coal can be mined most cheaply ; 

(e) By investigating the advantages, if any, to be 
derived from coking the product of these mines; 

({) By investigating the advantages, if any, of es- 
tablishing a washery at the mines. 


STANDARDS AND STANDARD TABLE OF CosTs 


In making its investigations your committee attempted 
to determine a standard cost per ton of mined coal for a 
standard output, which we assumed at 3,000,000 tons 
each year. 

The standards adopted for immediate use are: 

(1) The present standard mining scale for mining 
labor, $0.485. 

(2) Current rates of wages for a minimum amount 
of other efficient working labor, $0.175. 

(3) Moneys for supervision, supplies and other bills, 
taxes, insurance, etc.; an efficient minimum, $0.07. 

(4) Depreciation charges based on revaluations, on 
experience, and on the present ascertained coal reserve 
tributary to operating plants, $0.06. 

(5) Interest at 6 per cent. per annum on reappraised 
values of coal reserves, mining buildings, equipment, etc., 
actually used for mining operations, $0.067. 

The company has other expenses not standard and not 
directly appertaining to mining operations. These ex- 
penses are: 

(6) Interest and other charges on investments at 
present inoperative, $0.029. 

(7) Excessive interest load, due partly to investment 
in elaborate and unnecessary plants, partly to deficits 
accumulated from former vears, and partly to other 
causes, $0.035. 

(8) High costs of administration of the Company’s 
business. 


COSTS FOR 1910 


CHIGUBUION 3. wc culnccdcudccddecseeenceaees cece, $77,294 
ERO GHNOO es 6 iin hes na oe etdemsees eel cas hae 14,156 
General expense, excluding insurance....... 37,912 
$129,362 
Less allowance for mining operation........ 48,000 
$81,362 
CORE NERO 6 6 sas nea eee idldcienydccauauewsens $0.0271 


The output of coal can fluctuate from no tonnage, if 
the mines are closed, to a maximum daily tonnage of 
17,000 tons. 

If this maximum of 17,000 tons daily could be attained 
it would reduce mining costs about as follows: 


OUTPUT PER YEAR, 4,250,000 TONS 
Costs per Ton 


Mining labor ....... Pee TPE EC UTE OCT eE $0.455 
yO AE Ol, eee re CRO Or err ery 0.15 
Operation 2... cece eee cee ee ee eee eee eee eee e eee 0.06 
BlGpreciation ¢ . < - oo vee cect donssenccusceeses 0.06 
PCL CEL. PROOF Cree rer err rr rr ee a 0.045 

ROCA ove lad ee eueneeeewatendanende Heanor gangs $0.77 


TABLE ON BASIS OF 3,000,000 TONS ANNUALLY 
Daily Output, 12,000 tons 
Costs per Ton 








S WH IGOR eo oo ec Gece dewwtlevees ceccweneus $0.485 
D>  @ONGM Int. ccc t fareecenccacdcteuanaee ad 0.175 
38. Total working pay-roll (1 and 2)........... $0.66 
4. OperationS ...... cece cece cece cece ecececees $0.07 
B PlGmhCGiasela: . dige cdc esccevedeewuuesccwes 0.06 
G. TRUGKGRG 6 vc ccc tdcwoedigandens eds ewawesionacie 0.067 
7. Total overhead charge (4, 5, 6)............. $0.197 
8. Total standard cost per ton of coal (3 and 7) $0.857 
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The whole practical problem is to attain the standard 
costs, and it is this aspect of the situation which under- 
lies our report. 

Because the future is more important than the past, 
we have established standard costs for operation for the 
next vear, 

Having set up standards of cost for carrying output 
and having established current efficiencies we are able 
each month to show the exact losses due to inefficiencies 
and their cause. 

We do not say vaguely, “You ought to mine for $0.10 
a ton less.” We subdivide the $0.10 above standard into 


os 
ry 
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perhaps 50 different items and point out not only the 
amount of, but also the cause of the excess or unstandard- 
ized cost in each.” 

If you know where and when and why losses occur, it 
is usually possible to prevent them. 

The science of efficiency is applied to any business in 
a similar manner. 

It is possible to have a great deal of system without 
any efficiency. It is possible to have great strenuousness 
without any efficiency. It is possible to have a minimum 
of system, a minimum of strenuousness, yet great ef- 
ficiency. 


cAZ 
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Industrial Safety 


By Herpert M. Witson* 


SY VOPSIS—Some of the developments in the indus- 
trial-safety movement are here enumerated. Figures are 
also given. showing the decrease in coal-mining accidents 
during recent years, 

[A 
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The mining industry may point with pride to the fact 
that long before safety was considered in other industrial 
occupations, state legislation had been enacted making 
provision for mine inspection, and much has been done in 
the succeeding years to safeguard the workers, not only 
through the various state mine departments, but also 
through the private inspection maintained by the opera- 
tors. 

Up to a few years ago, the too oft-recurring mine ex: 
plosions, with the long lists of dead and injured, and 
the reports of the daily accidents from minor causes, were 
accepted as inevitable to the industry. It was at this per- 
iod that the impetus furnished by the first Conservation 
Congress and a series of coincident mine explosions awak- 
ened Congress to the necessity of investigating these dis- 
asters. 

The propaganda which led to the creation of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines and the publicity created by its 
method of operation has in the interval aroused the min- 
ing community to a realization of the lack of safety and 
has given a quickened impulse for better conditions in 
every other industrial occupation. 

It is a fact worthy of just pride, therefore, that not 
only has this industry led in state and in individual con- 
cern for the safety of its employees, but also it is the 
first—unless transportation be called an industry—to re- 
ceive federal aid and encouragement. It should be a mat- 
ter of still greater pride that the activity for safety in 
mining has pointed the need and the way for the guidance 
of the other industries. 


Two New Socrerres ARE ORGANIZED 


Due perhaps in some measure to these causes, and in 
larger sense to the agitation for the enactment of work- 
men’s compensation laws, and further in large degree 
to the activity everywhere evidenced for greater consid- 
eration of our fellow-beings, as voiced in Christ’s com- 
mandment, “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” last year 

*Engineer-in-charge, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Note—Abstract of an article read before the Coal Mining 
Institute of America, Pittsburgh, Penn., Dec. 4, 1913. 


Witnessed the organization of at least two national! 
societies concerned in furthering the safety movement. 

First among these is the American Mine Safety Asso- 
clation, conceived in this city and now entering upon 
its first vear. Its membership includes mine operators, 
mine inspectors, mine workers and physicians. It aims 
to secure as a member every man concerned in mining 
coal or ore. The good results from this organization are 
already evidenced in the more frequent field meets of 
miners, both for contests in and instruction regarding 
safety, the establishment of local branches of the asso- 
ciation, a national mine-rescue corps, and a_ national 
first-aid corps. 

At almost the same time there was conceived in Chi- 
cago the National Council for Industrial Safety, number- 
ing in its membership the leaders in every industrial 
branch—railroads, manufactures, iron and _ steel, ete. 
This counéil will strive to coérdinate the efforts of kin- 
dred organizations as a medium for exchange of infor- 
mation relative to those safety measures which may be 
applicable to the several industries, 

The steel industry has perhaps pushed farther the in- 
troduction of safety apphances and safeguards around 
machinery, the organization of safety committees, and 
the awarding of prizes, than any other of the industries, 
while the manufacturing corporations—the National Cash 
Register Co., our own “57 Varieties” and their fellows— 
are spending hundreds of thousands of dollars in advanc- 
ing the safety and welfare of their employees. 


MEETINGS AND EXtiprrions IN New York 


The American Museum of Safety in New York held 
in the month of October its first annual exhibition of 
safety appliances in the Grand Central Palace. This ex- 
hibition was worthy of a long journey if only as an ob- 
ject lesson in the tremendous amount of energy and 
money being expended in every industry for the adoption 
of safeguards to human life. And next week there will 
be held in the same building a National Safety and Sani- 
tation Conference. ) 

Have vou scanned the latest statistics of mine acci- 
dents? If so, have you noted that in the United States 
in the year 1911 there were 2719 persons killed in coal 
mines and 695 in metal mines; that there were 9106 ser- 
iously and 22,228 slightly injured in coal imines, and 4169 
seriously and 22,408 slightly injured in metal miuies, 


; 
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while in all 61,325 mine workers were incapacitated for 
one day or over? 

Humiliating as is the apparent indictment against the 
mining industry, conveyed in the above figures, yet they 
do not tell the whole story. There is comfort in the fact 
that in the last quarter-century, while there has been a 
constantly increasing ratio of men killed in the mines 
per thousand employed, or per million shert tons of coal 
produced, the high-water mark was reached in 1907. In 
that vear the death rate in the coal-mining industry alone 
was 4.88 per thousand men employed, or 6.93 per million 
short tons of coal mined. 

During the last five vears, up to and including 1912, 
there has been a constant and gratifying diminution in 
the death and accident rate, the number killed in 1912 
being 3.2% per one thousand men employed, or 4.42 per 
million short tons of coal mined. No other industry can 
point to so splendid a record of safety work accomplished. 
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Removing Steel Tires from Mine- 
Motor Wheels 


When tires must be removed from the ordinary mine 
locomotive, the usual custom is to heap coals of fire over 
the entire wheel until the desired degree of heat is ob- 
tained, then remove the wheel, cool the central portion, 
or all parts but the tire, then pull the latter off. This 
process is both slow and expensive, and frequently results 
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Tre GaAsoLINE TANK AND Its CONNECTIONS 


in breakage of the cast portion of the wheel, since the 
spokes cool much more rapidly than either hub or rim. 

While superintendent at the Tennessee State Coal 
Mine, the writer installed ‘the apparatus here described 
to facilitate the removal of tires. 

A Westinghouse locomotive air compressor was pur- 
chased and bolted to two 6x12-in. upright posts, located 
in the boiler house. This machine required but little 





space, being only 30 in. high, and 14 in. wide. An old 
boiler 30 in. in diameter and 7 ft. high was used as an 
alr receiver, and connected by 1144-in. pipe to the com- 
pressor. A suitable air-pressure gage and safety valve 
were provided and installed upon this improvised re- 
ceiver. 

The air was conducted to the mine a distance of about 
1200 ft. by 1-in. wrought-iron pipe. This was connected 
to a gasoline tank as shown in the accompanying draw- 
ing. 

A torch was then made by bending a ¥%4-in. pipe in a 
circle, the internal diameter of which was about 2 in. 
larger than the outside diameters of the tires to be 
handled. The ends of this circular pipe were then con- 
nected by means of a tee, provided with right- and left- 
hand threads on the run. Into the outlet of the tee a 
piece of pipe, about 5 ft. long, was screwed, this con- 
nected to a hose which in turn was joined to the gaso- 
line tank. 

The inner side of the circular torch was drilled with 
jiz-in. holes spaced 114-in. centers. In order to keep 
the blast uniform, however, those holes which were lo- 
cated diametrically opposite the tee were drilled slightly 
larger than 3's inch. 

The method of operation was as follows: 

The gasoline tank was placed at least 40 ft. from 
the locomotive wheel, and connected upon the inlet side 
to the air line from the main air receiver. The highly 
inflammable gasoline is thus removed 40 ft. from the 
flames. The discharge pipe is then connected to the 
torch. After all pipe fittings and connections have been 
made, the receiver is filled with as much gasoline as 
is necessary to do the work, ordinarily about three gal- 
lons. After this is done, the compressor is started and 
valves marked C and F are opened, until a pressure 
of between 35 and 40 |b. is registered by the pressure 
gage attached to the gasoline tank. Valve F is then al- 
most entirely closed, being left but slightly open. Valve 
A is then opened fully, and valve B  siightly opened. 
Valves A and PD are then so adjusted that a mixture of 
air and gasoline is caused to flow through the pipe to the 
torch. This adjustment should be such as to secure a 
continuous blue flame. 

The air used in the gasoline tank should be as dry as 
possible in order to keep water out of the fuel. Filling 
the reservoir about two-thirds full of excelsior will help 
to remove moisture from the air and adds materially to 
the work of the same. 

In shutting down the apparatus in order to prevent a 
back suction, which is liable to blow up the reservoir, 
valve A should first be entirely closed. Valve C is placed 
in the line so that connection can be cut from the main 
receiver in case of trouble at that point. After the torch 
is burning properly, it only requires a few minutes’ heat- 
ing before the tire is ready to remove. Generally speaking, 
40 or 50 tons is sufficient to take off a tire. This method, 
therefore, which is comparatively inexpensive to install, 
is much more efficient in every way than that of the old 
open fire. 

33 

A German method of reducing coal dust at working faces is 
to force water by means of high pressure into the coal 
through drill holes, thus wetting the coal, which reduces the 
amount of dust produced. It also helps to bring down the 
coal. This method gives best results in longwall mining, but 
can also be used in wide rooms 
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SYNOPSIS—Most of the phosphorus trouble that oc- 
curs in the manufacture of coke can be avoided if proper 
methods of sampling are followed. Several instances are 
cited from practical experience. 

33 

The sampling and analysis of coke have always been a 
source of much annoyance and uncertainty to the coke 
manufacturers and I imagine to the iron smelter as well; 
in fact, it has often been the cause of much bad feeling 
between the manufacturer of coke and the consumer of 
the same, not to mention the proneness to profanity of 
the parties involved in the controversies arising from 
the amazing seeming impossibility of getting two sets of 
analyses to be on terms of equality with each other. 

To the average coke maker it seems to be the height 
of absurdity and unreasonableness on the part of the iron 
smelter to turn down said coke maker’s coke on account 
of one- or two-thousandths of 1 per cent. of phosphorus, 
when said coke was first class in every other respect and 
acknowledged to be so by the iron smelter. The coke 
maker would say, “But the chemist gets different results 
and the one-hundredth part of a gnat’s heel that vou are 
kicking about does not exist,” and so the arguments pro 
and con can proceed ad infinitum, much to the disgust of 
the participants. 

I have been connected with coking coal and coke manu- 
facturing operations in one capacity and another for over 
30 years, and nothing ever caused a sinking of my heart 
and the changing of my complexion as much as that term 
phosphorus when it appeared in my morning’s mail. 
It is a fact that I once lost a good position by reason of 
a difference of opinion as to the cause of the phosphorus 
barometer or constituent taking a trip of a couple of 
one-thousandths of 1 per cent. in altitude. 


How I Lost My Jos 


My superior officer said one day: “The phosphorus in 
your coke is positively abominable,” and I heartily agreed 
with him, but when he further remarked that I was the 
cause of such misbehavior on the part of the coke that I 
Was producing, my temperature went up in an alarming 
degree and the atmosphere in that neighborhood im- 
mediately assumed a bluish aspect that smacked more of 
sulphur fumes than phosphorus. We stormed at one an- 
other by mail and the upshot of that correspondence was 
that I suggested that he take his coke works to a certain 
very warm climate, but he decided that it was a much 
simpler proposition to induce me to seek a cooler place 
which I did with great promptness. 

The facts in the case were that the plant I had charge 
of at the particular time referred to had in its vouth 
discreetly managed to keep a little shy of 0.02. Then 
it suddenly got to flirting with 0.022, with a further oc- 
casional looping-the-loop with the naughty shades of 0.03. 

The figure 0.02 is the upper limit of decorum in bes- 
semer coke etiquette, and flirting with fractions of thou- 
sandths of 1 per cent. above that is simply scandalous in 


*General superintendent, Oliver & Snyder Steel Co., Oliver, 
Penn. 

Note—Paper read before Coal Mining Institute of America, 
Pittsburgh, Penn., Dec. 4, 


1913. 
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Selection of Coke Samples for Analyses 


By Frep C. KeIGuury* 





---ran up to 0.077 in phosphorus, which would be equiv:- 
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a high degree. At the time I refer to, the superinten- 
dent of a coke works did not know what the constituents 
of the coal he daily produced were. All he knew was 
that the resulting coke had a good behavior record, an in- 
different one or a vile one, as the case might be. Such a 
thing as sampling coke and coal regularly was considered 
a piece of extravagance not to be tolerated for one mo- 
ment. The iron smelter was the fellow to cut such capers 
as that and even he only did it. when his furnace got the 
-tomach trouble and the gastric juices were unfavorable 
for the delivery of the correct thing at the hearth of the 
furnace. 


PHospPHorUs Was DvuE tro A FAutr 


To make a long story short, it was discovered some 
months after my leaving the works in question, that a very 
large fault crossed the coal field operated on and the high 
phosphorus contents of the coal were in some way due to 
the near presence of that fault. Many of us have more or 
less phosphorus troubles even now, in spite of the better 
facilities afforded to the coke manufacturers to ascertain 
the chemical constituents of not only the coke, but the 
coal. With large coke producers it is now customary to 
have a chemist to look after troubles of this kind and thus 
assist the management in keeping tab on that very mys- 
terious element, phosphorus. 

No chemist, no matter how skillful he may be, or how 
great his experience might have been, can lay his finger 
on phosphorus, and tell you where it came from and what 
to do with it; however, he does know where it invariably 
goes when it gets associated with the contents of a blast 
furnace. There is as vet no known way of reducing or 
driving off phoshorus in either the coal or the coke and 
about the only thing that can be done is to sample both 
coal and coke regularly and carefully and have the same 
analyzed as regularly and carefully by a competent chem- 
ist. This, as before stated, is the practice of uptodate 
coke-makers, and the same will apply equally to the iron- 
smelting Management. 

There will be a difference between the findings of the 
different chemists of giyen samples, but with care the 
phosphorus determination should not be more than one- 
to three-thousandths per cent. apart. After much think 
ing, some trying experiences and just a little “cussing,” | 
have about come to the conclusion that where the chemist- 
are so far apart in their determinations of the phosphoru 
constituent of the coke or coal as the case may be, that i 
all probability the method of sampling and the prepara 
tion of the same have a great deal to de with the diffi 
culty referred to. 

A short time ago my attention was called to the fac 
that a certain heretofore low-phosphorus coke was chang- 
ing its complexion. I could not believe this at first, bu 
as you no doubt know, these chemists have such a persu: 
sive way about them that I was compelled to sit up an | 
take notice. Remembering my experience in the. past ° - 
cited to you in the other paragraphs of this paper, I a - 
vised the parties interested to go after the coal, and t! 
result was that in a certain section of the mine whe:’ 
the pillars were being taken out, the coal upon analys:s 
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lent to 0.115 in coke. A short distance away from the 
point just named going westward the phosphorus showing 
was 0.040 to 0.060 in the coke equivalent. It would be 
as well to remember that the phosphorus showing in a 
given sample of coke is generally about one-half higher 
than that shown by the coal analysis. 


PuHospHorts DECREASED AS Wr WENT WESTWARD 


The culprit having been caught, as it were, at the foun. 
tain head, a series of samples were taken on a westward 
course, and this resulted in getting results as given by 
the following figures. These figures stand in the order of 
the sampling as it proceeded westward: 0.032, 0.029, 
0.021, 0.021, 0.012, 0.011, 0.011, 0.010, 0.009, 0.009, 
0.008, 0.006, 0.006, 0.006, 0.005. 


[ have not been able to figure out just what law this di- 


minution of the phosphorus contents in coal works under, 
but it certainly was a godsend to the parties to discover 
that the high-phosphorus coal existed only in a small 
portion of the mine territory, vet the results of the coke 
analyses were not entirely satisfactory, at least not as good 
as a small quantity of high-phosphorus coal output would 
indicate. In view of this fact the next thing to be done 
was to follow up the coke problem. 

When this difficulty first appeared, samples were taken 
from the coke cars as follows: A typical piece was taken 
at one end of the coke car, one was taken from the middle 
and a third from the remaining end of the car while the 
same was in process of being unloaded. This, of course, 
meant three samples from each car and made quite a 
bulky pile when any considerable number of cars were 
sampled. The samples gotten in this way were gathered 
up and reduced by hand to a general sample. This did 
not bring the expected results. Full-length samples were 
then taken from every oven at three different points and 
again reduced to general samples. Still there was trouble. 

Finally, at the suggestion of a chemist of well known 
ability and experience, samples were taken at several 
points in each oven, such points being designated on a 
blueprint showing a horizontal section of the whole oven, 
such section being divided into three concentric circles 
of equal area and samples taken in such number and at 
such points as to give a fairly accurate sampling of the 
whole of the output of the ovens under observation and 
consideration. This was the best method of all but still 
things did not seem to “gee” just as they should. 

At this stage, it was apparent that the method of gath- 
ering up and the division of the samples for procuring a 
general sample of the coke was largely responsible for 
the difficulty, and I intimated this to said chemist. He 
came to my aid again and suggested that a “Chipmunk 
Crusher” might be a good thing to get and use in con- 
nection with the sampling of coke. Such a crusher was 
installed, and the results were of a most encouraging 
character; in fact, the crusher nearly eliminated the 
trouble. 

In conclusion, I will say that there are still some fea- 
tures bobbing up occasionally that furnish food for re- 
flection, but I believe there is not the slightest doubt that 
the bulk of the phosphorus trouble in question came 
through the poor methods of sampling and the lack of 
knowledge as to the best method to be adopted in that 
connection. 

This paper is not intended to be final, but rather is 
written with a view to open up an intelligent discussion 
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as to what can be laid down in the way of a method of 
procedure that will attain or reach the best possible prac- 
tice along the lines of coke sampling and the preparation 
of same for the chemist’s work, which is certainly of the 
greatest importance to both coke producers and iron 
smelters. } 

Perhaps it would be as well to state that this paper was 
written principally from a bessemer-coke standpoint, i.e., 
on coke that was intended to be used in connection with 
the bessemer process of refining iron. In the case of iron 
smelting that later on is to be refined by basic process, 
phosphorus is not nearly so serious a question, as that 
clement is taken care of in the openhearth furnace; how- 
ever, there is a limit to the percentage of phosphorus that 
can be tolerated even there. 

*s 
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A Portable Sheave for a Gravity 
Plane 


One cf the most interesting applications of the gravity 
plane is to the lowering of ore and the hoisting of empty 
skips in the stopes of the North Star mine, Grass Valley, 
Calif. It may well be recommended for use in coal mines 
where the ‘rooms are steep. At the same time, where the 
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Fig. 1. Go-Drevit HEAD SHEAVE IN 
Position ON Post 


grade is not teo heavy for standard cars and where the 
inclination is not so steep but that a car can be fully 
loaded, the methods should be modified so that cars in- 
stead of being dumped at a battery may be run out onto 
the heading. The gold-ore vein at the North Star mine 
lies at 23 deg. to the horizontal. The head sheave, says 
L. O. Kellogg, in the Engineering and Mining Journal, 
has three puileys, as illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2. 

The rope passes up on the outside of the outer pulleys, 
down the inside through grooves in the brake block and 
around the lower edge of the third pulley. The brake 
block is triangular, pivots about its center in between the 
three pulleys and is operated by a handle attached to the 
square head shown. It is brought to bear on all three 
pulleys and thus gives a strong braking effect. Passing 
around all three, with a large angle of contact on each, 
the rope has no opportunity to slip. 

The brake lever can be locked in position by extending 
the hand!e with a piece of pipe and by connecting the 
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end of this to a lever with a ratchet lock set on a stout 
post. The two halves of the triangular spider-frame, the 
three pulleys and the brake block make six castings en- 
tering inte the device, besides the bolt, nuts and handle. 
The manner of suspending the block by a chain and a 
bolt threugh the post is shown in Fig. 1. 

A 54-in. steel-wire rope is used and is attached by 
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Fig. 2. TrrepLE-SHEAVE HrEAp BLocK For 
Go-Devil Graviry PLANE 


means of a safety hook. As there is only one car weigh- 
ing about 3000 ib. on the down grade, and, as much 
energy is lost in the unavoidable friction in the head 
block, the gravity plane or “go devil” as it is called, will 
not operate below a 5-deg. slope and with difficulty below 
a 1-deg. When a 35-deg. inclination is reached, the op- 
eration of the plane is difficult and sometimes dangerous. 
“3 
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Coal and the Panama Canal 


Under the above caption, The Tron and Coal Trade Re- 


‘ 
view (London, England), says editorially in its issue of 
Nov. 7%, as follows: 

News comes to hand from the United States that American 
coal producers and manufacturers are laying ambitious plans 
for the extension of their export trade in view of the immi- 
nent opening of the Panama Canal. It is stated that several 
companies, formed with that end in view, have now been or- 
ganized and have secured depots on the Gulf, and the Cen- 
tral and South American coasts for the purpose not only of 
supplying bunkers to ships but also of sending coal inland. 

We are told, too, that lines of steamships, some units of 
which are being built in this country, are being formed spe- 
cially to meet the expansion in trade which the Canal is ex- 
pected to bring about, and also that arrangements are being 
made to secure return cargoes. It seems probable that some 
such preparations may be in progress, but-whether they are 
on the stupendous scale outlined in the advices from across 
the Atlantic is another story. 

There can be no doubt, of course, that the opening of the 
Canal, providing us as it does with a new and most important 
trade route, offers great business possibilities so far as the 
bunkering trade is concerned, and in view of their geograph- 
ical advantage the coal producers of the United States will 
probably absorb most of it. It remains to be seen how much 
shipping will be diverted from Suez to the new route. That 
will depend in some measure upon the prices charged for 
American coals at Panama. 

A statement is made to the effect that the United States 
Government proposes to supply best quality steams at about 
$4.55 per ton at either end of the Canal, which is about $2.40 


less than the f.o.b. price of Durham unscreened bunkers at 
Port Said. No official announcement on the subject appears 
to have been made, however, and it has also to be remem- 
bered that every vessel passing through the Panama Canal 
will not necessarily bunker there any more than every vessel 
passing through the Suez Canal bunkers in that locality. 


Possible Changes in Trade 


Beyond the bunkering business it is difficult to see how 
the opening. of the Panama Canal will benefit the American 
or injure the British coal trade to any great extent. It will 
not alter our position with regard to the Atlantic States, to 
which the great bulk of our South American coal exports is 
shipped. The Pacific Coast of South America will certainly 
be more vulnerable to American attack, but our exports to 
those markets are not very large and, moreover, British firms 
have secured an excellent footing there; on the confession of 
the accredited Consular representatives of the United States 
in the countries in question, it will be difficult to shake our 
hold on these markets. 

It is easy, therefore, to exaggerate the consequences of the 
opening of the Panama Canal so far as our coal trade is con- 
cerned, and we feel sure that British exporters having con- 
nections with markets likely to be affected at all are fully 
alive to possible dangers and are taking steps accordingly. 
In his paper on the Panama Canal, read before the British 
Association, Professor Kirkaldy seemed to suggest that it 
might enable the United States to displace British coal 
throughout the world, and he urged both the capital and 
laborer interested to forget internal causes of difference and 
to unite against the common enemy. 

This certainly appears to be an entirely alarmist view of 
the situation. For some years past now our American friends 
have been paying more attention to their coal-shipping trade, 
which, while still small as compared with our own, has in- 
creased rapidly of late. It is certain that they are not 
likely to miss any fresh opportunities which the opening of 
the Canal may afford them, but why this impending event, 
important as it is, should deliver a mortal blow to the British 
coal-shipping trade, we cunnot conceive. It is better to be 
warned, however, even in exaggerated terms, than to remain 
over-confident when a wealthy and enterprising rival is in 
the field and it wil! be well to keep an eye upon the activities 
of our American competitors. 
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Bureau of Mines Appropriations 

The estimates of appropriations for the United States 
Bureau of Mines, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1915, as approved by Secretary Lane, of the Interior De- 
partment, have just been forwarded to Congress. 

The estimates are as follows: 

For general expenses of the Bureau of Mines, $70,000. 

For investigating mine accidents, $347,000. 

For the equipment of mine-rescue cars and_ stations, 
$30,000, 

Equipment of testing plant at Pittsburgh, Penn., $10,- 
O00. 

For testing fuels. $135,000, 

For mineral-mining investigations, $120,000, 

For inquiries and investigations of petroleum and 
natural gas, $30,000. 

For inspection of mines in Alaska, $7000. 

For hocks and publications, $2000, 

For lands, leases, ete., for mine-rescue cars, $1000. 

The tetal for the Bureau of Mines is $752,000, an in- 
crease over the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1914, of $90,- 
000. 

The item of $30,000 for equipment of rescue ears 
and stations is for the first time placed separately in the 
estimates and represents an increase. 

The $19,000 asked for the equipment of the testing 
plant is a new item. The money is needed for the pur 
chase of steam and electric equipment. The estimates 
set forth that the present power- and electric-service plant 
at the experiment station is on the eve of hreakdown. 
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Some Notes on the 


By R. A. 


SYNOPSIS—A_ discussion of this important question 
along original lines. The author points out the low earn- 
ings realized in the coal business and states that steps 
must be taken to obtain a better profit. A closer coopera- 
tion between the operating and selling departments is es- 
sential. Also a more careful study of costs. 

cAZ 


ve 


It is my intention to discuss the selling price of coal 
with regards to what relation it bears to the cost of pro- 
duction and how and by whom it is fixed. Wonderful 
progress has been made in the way of ascertaining definite 
and accurate costs of production; in the mining field this 
has resulted, in some cases, in the reduction of costs, but 
in most instances an increase, on account of the more 
scientific methods of mining and the safeguarding of life 
and property. 

Often wnere this scientific analysis of cost indicates an 
increase, it is probably more imaginary than real for the 
reason that the coal had been actually costing what the 
analysis showed and the producer had previously been 
laboring under a misapprehension. Therefore, when he 
awakens to the fact that the margin between the actual 
cost and the selling price had been greatly overestimated, 
he immediately wants more money for his product. 


FINING THE SELLING PRICE 


Answering the query—What should be the relation of 
the selling price to thy cost, | would say: The selling 
price should be: 

The Cost of Production 
Plus 
A Reasonable Charge for the Money Invested and Risk 
Involved 
Plus 
The Cost of Selling. 

Assuming, of course, that the producer has an average 
plant, with no extraordinary features, no excessively ex- 
pensive or elaborate equipment or administrative quarters, 
his cost is upon an equality with his neighbors and com- 
petitors, at least in his own field. His money is no better 
and worth no more, his risk is equal but no greater, and 
the proper returns upon his investment is easily estab- 
lished. 

The cost of selling depends upon the method. It is not 
my intention to discuss this question, although allusion 
may be made later to it, but it is worthy of the same care- 
ful research as the cost of production and might well be 
more definitely ‘known. In answering the question of 
the relation of the selling price, we have, it seems, de- 
scribed how it should be made and are now ready to de- 
termine by whom it should be made. 

The responsibility for the low returns in the past can- 
not be entirely shifted to the shoulders of the selling 
agent, whether or not he be a producer as well, for the 
ignorance of the cost on the part of the producer has 
often misled the selling agent. But we see improve- 
ment in this direction by the closer relations between the 


*Secretary and treasurer, the C. G. Blake Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Note—Paper read before the winter meeting of the West 
Virginia Mining Institute at Charleston, W. Va., Dec. 8-10. 
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Selling Price of Coal 


producer and seller. There was a time when it was only 
necessary to learn at what price a certain grade of coal 
was being put into a certain market; that figure was then 
met or cut, as the case might be, the freight deducted and 
the balance was the price of the coal. In more remote 
instances, the process was reversed; the delivered price 
was made in the same manner but the operator was paid 
the least he would take for his coal and the railroad took 
the balance for the freight. 


COOPLRATION BETWEEN PRODUCER AND SELLER 


This condition having either corrected itself or killed 
itself, there sprang up another in its stead. The seller 
appeared who dealt only with tonnage and whose only 
thought was te move enormous quantities, his interest be- 
ing solely in the commissions involved or earned, and 
not how much could be obtained for the coal. 

This can only be corrected by codperation between the 
producer and the seller by which they are brought to see 
that their interests are not separate and antagonistic but 
mutual and interdependent. The two branches, produe- 
ing and selling, are distinct and the one requires quite as 
much business acumen and integrity as the other but they 
can and must be harmonized. 

Thus far we have discussed the selling price of coal 
upon the basis of fixed charges and have not taken into 
consideration any contingencies that might arise, such 
as the demand, abnormal market conditions, terms of 
delivery and payment, all of which affect the selling price 
to a greater or less extent. A shipper not long ago, dur- 
ing a conversation, remarked, “There is no such thing as a 
market price, it is simply what you can get for it.’ This 
is in a large measure true, but if one is imbued with a 
knowledge of what one’s commodity costs, how it is pre- 
pared and under what conditions it is produced—he is 
more likely to get more for it than he would otherwise. 

The fact that a gas coal from another field is being sold 
in a certain market at what would be a low price for an- 
other coal of the same kind does not necessarily warrant 
the owner of the second lot in meeting that price; instead 
he should endeavor to find another market which will 
bring a reasonabie figure. 

The present knowledge of accurate costs on the part of 
the producers was not attained in a single day and not 
without many conferences and much interchange of 
thought and ideas. This has in some measure been re- 
flected in a more equitable selling price, but it will re- 
quire considerably more work on the part of both the pro- 
ducer and the distributor to educate the buying and con- 
suming public to the readjustment of prices which is 
hound to come about soon. 

The innovations and reforms in mining and producing 
coal are not accomplished without some opposition from 
those whose cherished ideas and pet theories are upset. 
Neither can the reforms in the handling and selling be 
accomplished without a frank discussion of the ignorance, 
errors and abuses attendant upon that branch of the busi- 
ness, 

Having assumed that the producer has an accurate 
cost of production for a start, the question of a reason- 
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able return on the capital involved is next in order. The 
figures compiled by the Federal Government place the av- 
erage returns of all mines in the United States for the 
year 1909 at 3 per cent. on the capital invested, the coke- 
making mines of Pennsylvania and the Connellsville dis- 
trict being the only exception, these showing returns of 
over 6 per cent. 

The coke-making mines of West Virginia showing re- 
turns of 3.5 per cent. and the others a deficit. 

The three leading coal-producing states are Pennsy]l- 
vania, West Virginia and Illinois. These show returns 
as follows: Pennsylvania, 4.6 per cent.; West Virginia, 
deficit of 0.9 per cent.; Illinois, 1.7 per cent. 

Does this not show conclusively the necessity for figur- 
ing on a larger percentage on the investment than has 
been the custom ? 


NOTES ON SELLING 


As to the cost of selling, this varies according to the 
volume and method of marketing. While it is a profitable 
field for discussion, I think there is much misapprehen- 
sion on the part of the producer as to the actual cost of 
doing business these days. Especially is this true where 
the territory is of unlimited proportions, this being partly 
brought about by numerous inquiries during an active 
market from more or less unreliable parties, many whom 
have only desk room in some large jobbing center with 
little or no financial responsibility. Flattering promises 
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lead the unthinking operator to imagine that his entire 
product can be sold without any effort. These undersir- 
ables are only heard from during active periods, while 
the legitimate sales agent is hard at work the year round 
to keep your plant in operation and at the same time 
maintain the market, which is no small job, I assure 
you, and worthy of the best efforts of any man. 

Then the matter of terms is important. The measure 
of a tradesman’s profit is determined by the time re- 
quired for the turnover of his stock. If everyone’s terms 
were identical, say, 30 days net, it would be a simple 
matter, but when we consider that the interest for 60 days 
at 6 per cent., is from 1¢. per ton on $1 coal to 2¢. per ton 
on $2 coal, it can be readily seen how much of the selling 
price is lost in extra time given buyers. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the Federal Government 
having done so much toward educating the producer to 
the true value of his property, the scientific compilation 
of his costs and the safeguarding of life and property, has 
not been as zealous and active in teaching and helping 
him to secure a reasonable return for his product. The 
day of segregated individualism has passed and we have 
entered upon an era of collective effort which, rightly di- 
rected, will redound to the benefit of all. While I am 
not a prophet, I believe that in the not far distant future 
there will be a radical change in the attitude of our 
Federal Government toward the securing of a reasonable 
return for the product of our mines. 
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Manufacture and Character of Basic Coke 


By J. R. CAMPBELL* 


SY NOPSIS—Basic coke cannot be made in beehive ovens 
as the temperature is insufficient. It can be manufactured 
in byproduct ovens but only one-third of the original sul- 
phur is converted into calcium sulphide. However, by the 
addition of lime to coal in the oven to make basic coke, 
some of the volatile sulphur is retained in the fuel which 
would otherwise be expelled. As the sulphide 1s not in- 
capable of reduction in the blast furnace, there is no as- 
surance that basic coke is desirable. Its chief value seems 
to be that coals which will not fuse into reliable coke can 
be made to agglomerate with slag as a binder as a result 
of the addition of a large percentage of lime. 
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Sulphur in coke is almost wholly present as sulphide 
of iron (FeS), or perhaps more properly speaking as the 
magnetic sulphide (Fe,S,) and as such it readily dis- 
solves in the iron during the smelting process, unless it is 

carried into the slag by the use of suitable fluxes. In 
blast-furnace practice, limestone, which is charged with 
the ore and coke, slags this sulphur _ as well as 
performs other functions. 

It is generally believed that the widen, in whatsoever 
form 1 is introduced into the furnace, is transformed 
into calcium sulphide (CaS) at high temperatures and, 
by virtue of its lighter specific gravity, floats off with 
the slag instead of dissolving in the metal. From this 
belief is deduced the’well known axiom of the furnace- 
man: “A hot furnace makes iron, which is low in sul- 
phur and high in silicon and a cold furnace makes high- 





*Chief chemist, H. C. Frick Coke Co., Everson, Penn. 


sulphur and low-silicon iron,” which is true, unless the 
furnace is run. hot and limy when both sulphur and sili- 
con will be low. 


Wuy CokE SHOULD Not Have over ONE PER CENT. OF 
SULPHUR 


In passing it may be remarked that the chief source 
of sulphur in blast-furnace operation is the coke; hence it 
is easy to understand why the furnaceman always has his 

“weather-eye” open for the sulphur content of the fuel, 
especially if it runs over 1 per cent. The average coke op- 
erator knows what it means to try to pacify an irate fur- 
naceman if the coke plant has unfortunately shipped 
few cars of coke above the prescribed limit in sulphur. Of 
course, up in the Connellsville region we would not like 
to be accused, nay, even suspected, of such a breach of 
metaliurgicai etiquette, where by repute we have the finest 
coking coal in the world. 

This brings us to the question, “Why does the. furnace- 
man object to more than 1 per cent. of sulphur in the 
coke?” For often the coal operator is apt to think that 
the ills of the furnaceman are largely imaginary, and that 
he is seeking to excuse himself by venting his spleen on 
the coke, but there is a valid reason why sulphur should 
not much exceed 1 per cent. if the furnace is to make 
good iron. Using round numbers, a ton of coke makes a 
ton of pig iron, and usually about a half ton of slag is 
produced in the process from which it is easily deduced 
that with a furnace working properly, the one-half ton 
of slag must carry all the sulphur in the ton of coke, that 
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is, it must remove twice as much sulphur per ton as each 
ton of the coke contains. 


Siac Can DIssoLvE ONLY 2 TO 214 PER CENT. OF 
SULPHUR 


Thus, if a 1 per cent. sulphur coke is used, the slag 
will have to carry about 2 per cent. to remove the sul- 
phur completely from the iron. Now the practical limit 
of solubility of the sulphur in the slag is usually consid- 
ered to be from 2 to 214 per cent. In other words, unless 
the furnace is run very limy, which practice is more or 
less detrimental to the lining, we do not expect the slag 
to hold more than 2 to 244 per cent. sulphur. There are 
rare instances, however, where the slag has carried 244 
per cent. of sulphur or even more for a considerable 
length of time. 

This limit to the solubility of sulphur in slag is the 
main reason why the furnaceman does not like his coke to 
contain much more than 1 per cent. of sulphur. Coke con- 
taining much more than 114 per cent. of that element has 
but little metallurgical value for the economical manufac- 
ture of low-sulphur iron. 

THE AtremMpr to Make Basic Coxe Is Nor New 

In view of the foregoing, many attempts have been 
made to improve the chemical quality of coke from the 
sulphur standpoint during its manufacture. This paper 
concerns itself only with the addition of crushed lime- 
stone to the charge of coal or the formation of basic coke. 
The idea is old. Fulton tried it a number of years ago. 
1 believe he mentions it in his book on “Coke.” Lately 
the scheme has been revived, both here and abroad, the 
claim being made that the cause for past failure lay in 
the fact that the mixtures were not scientifically propor- 
tioned. 

How THE LIMESTONE REQUIRED IS CALCULATED 

According to the claims of these latest investigators, 
the limestone must be added in proportion to the ash in 
the coal to form a slag consisting of a monosilicate of 
lime. In other words, the limestone addition is cal- 
culated much after the manner of determining the bur- 
dening a furnace. The following table and example will 
show how this calculation is made: 

TABLE FOR THE CALCULATION OF MONOSILICATES 


art of SiO, combines with: 1 part of base combines with: 


1p 

1.0 SiO, 1.86 CaO 1.0 CaO 0.585 SiO. 
1.0 SiO, 1.33 MgO 1.0 MgO 0.750 SiO, 
1.0 SiO, 1.14 Al,O, 1.0 Al,O, 0.873 SiO, 
1.0 SiO, 2.40 FeO 1.0 FeO 0.416 SiO, 
1.0 SiO, 1.77 Fe.O; 1.0 Fe,0; 0.562 SiO, 
1.0 SiO, 2.36 MnO 1.0 MnO 0.422 SiO, 
1.0 SiO, 1.91 Mn,0, 1.0 Mn,0O, 0.524 SiO, 
1.0 SiO, 7.43 PbO 1.0 PbO 0.134 SiO, 
1.0 SiO, 3.32 CaCO, 


The ‘table shows ir the second column the weight of the bases required to 
bind 1 part by weight of silica (SiO.) as monosilicates. The fourth column shows 
the weight of silica (SiO.) required to bind 1 part by weight of the various bases 
as monosilicates. ; 

To calculate CaO as CaCO; multiply by 1.7857. 


COAL ANALYSIS COMPOSITION OF ASH 





Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Volatile matter............. 39.05 LUCE Pepe eeeecteerorcrmers © Oct 
Fixed carbon............... 52.34 Heart O8Ide ~~. 5.0 ss ce eee 15.84 
“Leer sath AS paneer erie 8.61 AVGMING: <6 a0 5 ese e es 23.98 
—— 111 Oe ere aren ce 4.41 
100.00 WMINORNGS oor 00646 taco 2 cle 1.66 
SB Ui concen esuwe ees 2.09 01) 10) sae ene esr L. 
94.85 


2.36 per cent. silica (SiO.) taken care of by lime 


4.41 of lime < 0.535 ili 
1.24 per cent. silica taken care of by magnesia 


1.66 of magnesia X 0.750 
Total 3.60 per cent. silica taken care of by lime and 
magnesia 


47.85—3.60 = 44.25 per cent. silica remaining to be taken care of 
44.25 & 3.32 = 146.88 percentage of CaCO, needed for every unit of ash 


Wil 





146.85 me S.0 = 12.65 per cent. CaCO, or limestone needed to flux the ash. 
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From the above, we calculate that 1214 per cent. of 
limestone, of good quality, is needed to flux the ash. It is 
the hope also that the sulphur in the coal will pass into 
the slag during the coking process. Both the coal and 
limestone must be crushed very fine. The coal should 
all practically pass a 14-in. screen, and the limestone, a 
20-mesh screen. } The mixture must be intimate and thor- 
ough. 


Basic Coke IN BEEHIVE OveNs A Toran FArILure 
The ash in the coal under test in beehive ovens ran 
about 8 per cent. The limestone additions were made 
gradually, as it was early discovered that the physical 
quality of the coke was impaired, it being soft and crum- 
bling easily. 
ANALYSIS OF BASIC COKE 


Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cert. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
As Sulphur Phosphorus Limein Ash Sulphur Limestone 
in Ash Added 
13.93 0.882 0.008 1.65 0.264 3 
15.85 0.918 9.010 4.18 0.537 5 
19.17 0.878 0.008 §.@ 0.594 73 
19.90 1.9000 0.013 6.34 0.911 10° 
27.19 0.942 0.012 12.24 0.998 123 
25.90 1.015 0.010 12.13 1.002 15. 
ANALYSIS OF RUN-OF-MINE COKE 
Per Cent. 
WG RMRer NARCOR ge ooo sewer amdcuens 0.75 
MP RUCENOCCRNNIONNS cao) cis es aerate ad ioe 87 .07 
RETA TE OR Cee ae de Sek Vee hee eeu 12.18 
Sa rB ES crater erate, Semen Wg re cao were eres 0.891 
REI TEEN IU Ro cy cx nr erie Oa oa cisz ea vey ee 0.014 


About 1214 per cent. of limestone was theoretically re- 
quired to form the so called basic coke, but this high per- 
centage rendered it practically worthless. Failure to se- 
cure high enough temperatures in the beehive process 
may be ascribed as the reason. It is an internal-combus- 
tion process and the large quantities of “black damp” 
(CO,) given off by the decomposition of the limestone, 
seemed to smother the fire. In fact, the conclusion was 
reached that ‘tbasic coke” by the beehive process, was a 
total failure from the physical standpoint. 

Basic CoKE IN Bypropuct Ovens 

More promise was held forth by the byproduct ovens, 
as it is a retort method, external heat being applied, but 
here, too, the claims for “basic coke” were not completely 
realized. : 

The temperature of the coking mass is not high enough, 
even in byproduct practice, to cause the sulphur to pass 
into calcium sulphide (CaS) during the coking ‘process, 
as evidenced by the following data: 

TEMPERATURES IN COKING MASS OVEN NO. 47 TEST NO. 1 


Time Hole No. 1 Hole No. 2 Hole No. ; 
Deg. F., Deg. F. Deg. F. 7 

5:30 p.m. 350 325 275 

6:00 p.m. 200 225 200 

6:30 p.m. 200 225 200 

7:00 p.m. 200 270 250 

8:00 p.m. 220 250 240 

9:00 p.m. 230 260 250 

10:00 p.m. 230 260 240 

11:00 p.m. 240 280 240 

12:00 m. 249 280 240 

1:00 a.m. 280 290 25 

2:00 a.m. 380 320 250 

3:00 a.m. 590 360 290 

4:00 a.m. 1220 420 380 

5:00 a.m. 1300 720 620 

6:00 a.m. 1360 1060 822 

7:00 a.m. 1400 1120 ; 880: 

8:00 a.m. 1580 1550 1510 

9:00 a.m. 1700 1700 1680 

10:00 a.m. 1770 1770 1770 

11:00 a.m. 1920 1920 1950 

TEMPERATURE AS PUSHED 
Location Pyrometer Deg. Fahr.§ 

GING Beco oe crea secede cunccasesawae Hoskins 1814 
OIG NOs 2050.6 0.1565 3 serene wcsecs tans Hoskins 1814 
WRONG Oi aro. a eae oie 4 nko ke w oie so ecaorn hw aware Hoskins 1830 
OE ANG CONG WAR ee oc crco.c6 ss Sets vice woaees Wanner 1938 
One HG ONG WE 6 «oii cas nascncceesnwees Wanner 1992 
Flue on No. 46 (pusher side)............ Tere Wanner 2370 
Flue on No. 48 (pusher side)................ Wanner 2300 
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The study of the temperature chart is interesting. Hole 
No. 1, for the pyrometer, was located in the charge near 
the side wall, No. 3, in the center of the charge, and No. 
2, at an intermediate point, all on a line at 45 deg. in- 
clination to the axis of the door of the oven. The maxi- 
mum temperature in the coking mass in good practice was 
about 1900 deg. F., and rather strange to say even at the 
beginning of the process it was about as hot in the middle 
as at the sides, yet raw coal would have appeared in the 
center had the coke been pushed ahead of time. The 
flues on either side showed a temperature of about 2400 
deg. F. 


ONLY OnrE-Tuirp oF ORIGINAL Setpuur Is COMBINED 
with Lime 1x Bypropuct Basic COKE 


The analyses of the coal used showed ash 8.61 per cent. 
and sulphur 2.09 per cent., and the composition of the ash 
showed that 1214 per cent. of limestone was necessary 
to form a flux. These detailed analyses have been given 
elsewhere. 

Only one-third of the original sulphur in the regular 
coke is changed to calcium sulphide (CaS) in basic coke, 
in which form it is supposed to pass through the blast fur- 
nace unchanged and float off into the slag instead of pass- 
ing into the pig as iron sulphide (FeS) does. This per- 
centage is too small to have metallurgical significance. 

Furthermore, the sulphur is higher in basie coke than 
in run-of-mine coke, due to the lime of the limestone tak- 
ing on some of the otherwise volatile sulphur in the coal. 
It was supposed that the limestone would not be decom- 
posed by the heat of the coking process until all of the 
volatile sulphur had been driven off, but practically this 
was not true. 


PuysIcAL Properties OF Basic CoKe 


Another of the claims for basic coke is that the physi- 
cal quality is improved by the addition of limestone to 
the coking charge. Within certain limits this is true in 
byproduct coke—never in beehive coke. The improve- 
ment is due to the slag binder if the proper temperature 
is attained, otherwise the free lime, upon exposure to the 
air, slakes and causes the coke to crumble and fall apart. 


COMPOSITION OF COKE 


Run-of-Mine Coke Rasic Coke 





Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Volatile matter...... ; Ap Scieesgudicn 0.90 2.34 
Fixed carbon........ ‘ : 85.51 72.70 
1 ee ne ‘ ieee 13.59 24.96 
100.00 100.00 
PONE sw ieaseeawas ; 1.62 176 


Run-of-Mine Coke Basie Coke 
>, 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Silica ee ; Bouncer 16.87 24.06 
Iron oxide........ ere ae . 15.61 11.54 
Alumina... s.e00s00% : : 24.12 9.93 
Lime Snape ene ; ‘ 4.21 48 .00 
Magnesia....... pa eeee 1.41 1.15 
Sulphur. . stioets oe . 0.86 0.61 
Sulphur as....... ; Samos 93.08 95.29 
Calcium sulphide.... ; ‘ trace > 0.52 


PHYSICAL TESTS OF BASIC COKE 

Basie Coke— 
12} Per Cent. Limestone 
70.5 per cent. 31.9 per cent. 
POTOBIOS . <.:5:5:6:0: 38.8 per cent. 43.9 per cent. 
Apparent sp. gr. bl orc ; 0.900 0.934 
ROR BO Glia. sicicy se neccwnne e's 1.470 1.666 


Run-of Mine Coke 


Shatter test..... 


The shatter test is the crucial determination. It is 
made according to the U. S. Government’s specifications, 
that is, 4 drops of a given quantity of coke at a height of 
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6 ft. are made and then the broken coke is passed over a 
2-in. screen. The percentage passing through is then de- 
termined. In the above examples, 7014 per cent. of run- 
of-mine coke and 31.9 per cent. of basic coke passe | 
through the 2-in. screen. The latter figure is about stand- 
ard for byproduct coke. 


THE PossIBLE ADVANTAGES OF Basic COKE 


The porosity and the specific gravity of the basic coke 
are better than those values for the run-of-mine coke. In 
fact, we believe it is possible to take an inferior grade 
of coking coal, and, by the scientific use of crushed lime- 
stone in the byproduct process, make A-1 blast-furnace 
fuel, where otherwise a total failure would result. As 
before stated, this is due to the formation of a slag binder 
in the coke. Owing to the strength given by this binder, 
vast quantities of low-grade or semi-coking coals would 
be opened up for byproduct use. Whether or not “the 
game is worth the candle,” at present is without the scope 
of this article. 

There might be some advantage to the furnaceman in 
having limestone added to the coke instead of with it. 
There are also some natural advantages te the byproduct 
operator. The total ammonia yield would be increased by 
the addition of limestone to the coal, and the percentage 
of fixed ammonia decreased, which would lessen the work 
of the stills in the indirect or semi-direct processes. 

Finally, the main aim in the search for basic coke has 
been to produce a slag in the fuel which will carry the 
sulphur with it. But even if this were possible during 
the coking process, it could not be safely assumed that 
the sulphur would not get into the iron in passing through 
the blast furnace just as it does now without the proper 
safeguards. In fact, we believe the old assumption that 
calcium sulphide passes through the blast furnace un- 
changed, is erroneous, and that it would avail nothing, 
from the sulphur standpoint, to have basie coke. Calcium 
sulphide is stable only at high temperatures and in a re- 
ducing atmosphere. As the matter now stands, we think 
that the sulphur in basic coke would be acted upon by 
the iron ore in the top of the blast furnace and changed 
back into its original harmful form ready to be assim- 
ilated by the pig iron, unless slagged off as usual, due 
to the action of the metallic oxides on caleftum sulphide 
(CaS) at comparatively low temperatures, 

In view of the foregoing, we conclude: First, that 
basic coke, in the chemical sense, is not practically feasi- 
ble, nor wholly desirable; secondly, in the physical sense, 
it has possibilities in utilizing low-giade semicoking 
coals for byproduct use. 


9 
ve 


New Freight Rates in Kansas 


The Kansas Utilities commission held hearings at Topeka, 
Kan., during the past week, regarding new freight rates 
for mine-run coal. This class, under present conditions, takes 
the lump-coal rate. Consumers advocated that mine-run coal 
take the slack rate. Operators are against the proposed 
change almost without exception. Should it be put into effect, 
slack would be a drug on the market, according to those in 
touch with the situation. The rate would apply only on 
shipments in Kansas, even if projected. The commission took 
the matter under advisement after hearing testimony from all 
sources and will not announce its decision for some time, 
according to present indications. Some of the Kansas oper- 
ators who testified, asserted that the Southeastern Kansas 
coal field is waning fast. The maximum output, eight mil- 
lion tons annually, will be reached in five years, it was stated, 
About 6,700,000 tons were mined in 1912. 
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A New Coal Railroad 


The Buckhannon & Northern R.R., now being con- 
structed between Rivesville, W. Va. (five miles north of 


Fairmont) and the West Virginia-Pennsylvania line, will 
tap a large area of excellent Pittsburgh coal which has 
hitherto lain idle, because the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. by 
some mischance was built on the wrong side of the Monon- 
gahela River. As will be seen, without the building of 
expensive bridges, the road could not tap the Pitts- 
burgh coal bed, except in insignificant areas near Mon- 
tana, and Opekiska, where there are already mines owned 
by the Consolidation Coal Co. and the Pittsburg Steam 
Coal Co. The Upper Freeport and the Lower Kittanning 
coals can be found on the right or east bank of the river, 
but they have not been worked along the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. Consequently there is but little activity 
throughout Monongalia County. The building of the 
railroad will change this condition and bring a strong 
competitor into the field. 

The Buckhannon & Northern R.R. is being built by the 
Little Kanawha Syndicate consisting of the Pittsburg & 
Lake Erie R.R. Co., the Pennsylvania Co., and the Balti- 
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ing, and the coal is being taken to the Bliss breaker, two 
miles away, for preparation. 
The buildings of this colliery, all designed by F. J. 


Nies, the company’s architect, will be the most modern 
and artistic of any in the anthracite region. They are all 
built of concrete and brick, except the breaker itself, and 
are all entirely Sane The breaker is to be of concrete 
up to the poc ket‘ line, and of steel and wire glass above. 
The output of the plant will be about 5000 to 6000 tons 
daily. 

Along the north side of the hill, upon which the col- 
liery is located, are the powder magazine, the wash house 
for the men, the model barn for the mules, the wire 
and cement house, the ice house, and the fan house with 
its two 20-ft. fans. In this building, also, is an air com- 
pressor with a capacity of 1500 cu.ft. per minute, which 
will be used for small hoists in the mines. Two more 
buildings on the north side of the hill are the supply house 
and the engine house for No. 1 slope. In the center are 
the two shaft engine houses. The main shafts at pres- 
ent are 930 ft. deep. 

On the south side of the hill is the steam plant with 


its 135-ft. stack. There are shower baths for the fire- 
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THE BUCKHANNON & NortTHern R.R. 


more & Ohio R.R. Co. It will connect at the southern 
end with the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. and at the northern 
junction with the Monongahela River R.R., which is 
owned jointly by the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. and_ the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R. Co. Thus the coal will find 
an entry into Pittsburgh. 

The maximum grades are 0.15 per cent., and several 
miles are entirely level. The maximum curvature is & 
deg., and as there are only two curves of this sharpness, 
the maximum severity of curvature may later be reduced 
to 6 deg. The track is laid with 85-lb. rail, and the work 
is designed for the nonsiost traffic. There are five steel 
bridges, one a viaduct, 274 ft. long, and another a cross- 
ing 290 ft. long, over di Creek, opposite Opekiska. 


o2 
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A Large Modern Breaker 
Work is progressing rapidly on the new Loomis colliery 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., 
Nanticoke. Over 40 the 81 concrete footings 
for the new breaker are in position, and all the other 
buildings are practically completed. The hoisting en- 
gines at the two main shafts and at No. 1 slope are work- 


of 
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men in this building, and blast fans for the 
the basement. The power is now supplied by 
ary plant at the foot of the hill, but the large boiler 
house will be ready in December. At the foot of the 
hill also are two pretty double houses, concrete with cov- 
ered pergolas in front, for the use of the mine foremen. 

The breaker, which will also be along the south side 
of the hill, will be the third in the region to be entirely 
operated by electricity. The power will be supplied by 
the company’s Nanticoke plant, which also supplies the 
power for the Truesdale breaker, about two miles away. 
The equipment of the Loomis breaker as to shakers, spiral 
separators, sorting tables, rolls and jigs will be modeled 
largely after that in the Truesdale breaker in that every 
unit of machinery will be operated by its individual mo- 
tor. 

There will be four shafts in all at this operation. The 
steel headframes, 80 ft. high, are in place over the two 
main shafts, each 50.4x14 ft., and these shafts are being 
operated. The shafts are equipped with gooseneck auto- 
matic dumping carriages, which dump the coal upon a 
bucket-tvpe endless conveyor running from the mouth of 
the shafts to the breaker. 
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The third shaft is the old Dundee shaft, abandoned in 
1851 on account of the gaseous nature of the mine and 
the lack of proper ventilating facilities at that time. Coal 
from this shaft was shipped by boat to Philadelphia. The 
shaft, which was 10x16 ft., has been filled up to get rid 
of the water in it, and a caisson will be sunk around it 
and the shaft enlarged to 14x20 ft. The old shaft was 
810 ft. deep, and was sunk to the Ross vein. The fourth 
shaft will be sunk near the Nanticoke power plant, and 
the coal from all four will be run into the breaker through 
the convevor line. 

There are 1247 acres in the property, and the buildings 
with their fireproof construction, resemble a group of col- 
lege buildings rather than those of ‘a colliery. 
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A Plumb-Bob Holder 


An ingenious device for carrying a transit plumb-boh 
is described in a recent issue of Kngineering News as 
follows: 

A plumb-bob holder attached to one leg of the transit 
tripod has been designed by a Canadian surveyor, as a remedy 
for the plumb-bob getting lost or punching holes in the 
transitman’s pockets. The cut shows the device applied toa 

split-leg tripod. The point of 
am, the plumb-bob rests ina \4-in. 


fr} hole bored % in. deep in the 
ra - spacing block of the leg, while 
f its neck fits between two 

( strips of brass. The inner 
/ strip, A, is secured by two 


screws. The outer strip B is 
hinged at one end, while the 
other end is notched to hook 
over a pin C. This pin is fitted 
as a clamp screw, so that by 
a slight turn of the milled 
head the plate is held firmly 
in place, Both plates are 
slightly bent at the middle so 
as to allow for the neck of 
the plumb-bob and the string 
which is wound around it. 
This contrivance is de- 
scribed in the 1913 ‘Proceed- 
ings” of the Dominion Land 
Surveyors Association, by F. H. 
Kitto, Director of Surveys, 
Dawson, Yukon Territory, 
iene Canada. He states that he 
PitumMB-Bosp HoLpER on uses this as the permanent 
receptacle for the plumb-bob, 
whether in the field or the 
office. 
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Vigilance and Co-operation as Factors 


of Safety 
By W. E. HoLtianp* 


Believing that the following recommendations, recently 
made with a view to reducing the number of accidents, 
both fatal and nonfatal, occurring in the district, to a 
minimum, would be of value to all engaged in mining, I 
submit them for consideration and discussion. 

The usual custom, at most of the mines operating in 
this vicinity at the present time, is for one or more com- 
pany men to pass through the entries at the beginning of 
each shift, and examine the roof and take down any loose 
pieces of slate or rock that are found to be unsafe. While 
this is a good system, as far as it goes, I believe it can 
be improved. To my mind, the weakest point in the 
method is that no one is made responsible for any acci- 


*State mine inspector, District No. 1, Albia, Iowa. 
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dent that may oceur. It has been my chief endeavor to 
eliminate this weakness and make somebody clearly re- 
sponsible for the safety of haulage roads and traveling 
ways throughout the mine. 

For the toiler underground, surrounded as he is by 
dangers seen and unseen, there is never too much protec- 
tion at the best; and whatever is worth doing in his be- 
half, is surely worth doing well. In order to reduce to a 
nunimum the accidents that are of such common occur- 
rence and which arise from incomplete or careless inspec- 
tion or lack of care and caution on the part of the worker, 
every effort must be made to awaken both employer and 
employed to recognize their respective individual respon- 
sibilities. It is important that they should realize that 
they must meet on common ground and amalgamate their 
efforts to avoid the common mine accidents that are of al- 
most daily occurrence. 


ReportinG UNSAFE CONDITIONS 


The first recommendation of which I have spoken was 
to the effect that each company or operator appoint a 
competent, sober and reliable man, who should go on duty 
at night shift and make a rigid examination of all the 
entries and traveling wavs throughout the mine. This 
examination should include the observing of all unsafe 
conditions of any nature whatsoever, giving particular 
attention to the security of the roof and coal; and the 
condition, amount and stvle of timbering. 

The examiner should record in a book, carried for that 
purpose, each unsafe condition, describing its nature and 
location. A carbon copy of the report of each examina- 
tion should be given to the day foreman, whose first duty 
would be to examine the report and remove or safeguard 
each of the dangers mentioned. When this has been done 
the report should be signed by the foreman and sent to 
the superintendent, for his information. 

This system would not only make the mine foreman 
responsible for the condition of the mine each day; but it 
would keep the superintendent intelligently informed as 
to the dangers existing in the mine and would, besides, 
serve a good purpose as reference, in case of accident. 
The effect of thus fixing the responsibility for accident, 
upon each official charged with the work of inspecting the 
mine or removing the dangers found, would be to increase 
the degree of caution and efficiency of every mine official. 
Under such a system, many small details that were for- 
merly disregarded would be given attention. 

The second recommendation had reference to a useless 
practice that has, in the past, contributed so largely to 
the occurrence of avoidable accidents. I refer to the 
habit so prevalent among the men and boys employed 
in the mines, of visiting each other in their respective 
working places. Not only does this habit result in a loss 
of time to the workers and, to an extent, reduce the 
capacity of the mine for putting out coal; but there is a 
tendency, at such times, for idle loiterers to engage in 
practices that impair both health and morals. The visit- 
ing should be done at the evening fireside, when ‘the day’s 
work is ended. 

It should be remembered, in this connection, that when 
an accident occurs to a man or boy who is out of his place; 
no one can be held accountable for the same; but the 
responsibility rests upon the individual alone. There are 
numerous instances of record where serious injury and 
even death have resulted from this practice. I would sug- 
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gest that legislation along this line would help greatly to 
reduce the number of avoidable accidents. 

The third and last recommendation was to the effect 
that any employee who knows of an existing danger, 
either in his own or in another working place, or on the 
road or traveling ways of the mine, shall at once notify 
the mine foreman, giving its nature and location. Every 
mine worker should feel his individual responsibility in 
this regard. The safety of the mine demands this hearty 
codperation on the part of every worker, in the effort 
to remove every source of danger common to mining. 

The old adage: “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
safety,” applies emphatically in coal mining. If there is 
one place more than another where vigilance is an eternal 
necessity, it is in the dismal domain of darkness where 
the toiler daily and hourly courts disaster and death, 
in order to provide the necessities and comforts of home 
and life for those whom he loves and cherishes. 

The point I desire to impress most strongly is that 
responsibility for safety rests equally on every mine work- 
er, whether he be official, shifthand, miner or laborer. No 
one is exempt, as far as his ability to observe and act ex- 
tends. Let anyone who enters the mine realize his in- 
dividual responsibility for the promotion of safety. 


°° 


bx 


Michigan Mining Interests in Spitz- 
bergen 


The Arctic Coal Co., controlled by John M. Longyear, 
of Marquette, Mich., and associates, has in 1913 shipped 
35,000 tons of coal from its mines in Spitzbergen, within 
the Arctic Circle. The coal has gone to continental ports. 
The company owns two steamers, one the “Kwasind,” of 
3800 tons burden, that regularly carries coal in the ship- 
ping season, the months of July, August and September, 
and the “William D. Monroe,” a whaler that is used in 
transporting supplies, but it depends for most of the ton- 
nage it needs on seascn charters. 

It is 10 years since Longyear’s attention was first di- 
rected to the coal resources of Spitzbergen, and the pres- 
ent stage of the Arctic company’s enterprise represents 
eight years’ continuous development, conducted on a con- 
stantly increasing scale. 

Great sums of money have been spent in the field by 
Longyear and his associates, and the only returns so 
far have been the few cargoes sent to civilization. But 
the regicn possesses termendous resources in coal, and if 
all goes well the men interested in the Arctic company 
will be richly rewarded, both for their daring and the per- 
sistence of their efforts to have the international status of 
Spitzbergen satisfactorily determined. 

The shipment of 38,000 tons of coal to southern ports 
this year was more than has been forwarded in any pre- 
vious season and more, also, than will likely be forwarded 
next year, for the shipment was incidental to the develop- 
ment of the property. The stage of actual mining on a 
commercial basis has not yet been reached. However, the 
preliminary work has been well advanced and Longyear 
expects that the company’s operations will soon be defi- 
nitely determined. Mych equipment will have to be in- 
stalled before the property is in readiness for production 
on a large scale. The general manager is Scott Turner. 
A deposit of more than 60,000,000 tons has been indi- 
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cated by the operations to date. The mines are worked 
by 250 to 300 men, and, although the shipping season 
lasts but three months, mining is carried on throughout 
the year. The geological conditions place no bar on suc- 
cessful mining in the Spitzbergen fields. The beds are 
uniform to a surprising degree, running about 314 ft. 
thick, and the mining problem is simple. The coal is 
undercut, and drops from the sandstone capping which 
overlies it. The sandstone makes a stable roof and has to 
be supported with comparatively little timbering. How- 
ever, other conditions raise some question as to what part 
of the coal can be taken out. 

The international phase of the matter is one that con- 
tinues to give concern to the men interested in the com. 
pany, for Spitzbergen remains No Man’s land, and al- 
though the Arctic company holds title to its 170 square 
miles of land by purchase from a Norwegian company, 
by exploration and by possession, it is regarded as an in- 
terloper by the northern nations of Europe, and its rights 
may not be established without a fight. 

In fact, the company’s land has already been entered 
upon by a force of Russians, who have undertaken explor- 
ation and who have carried it forward sufficiently so that 
they have shipped a cargo of coal. What to do about 
these invaders is only one of the many problems that give 
concern to the officials of the Arctic company. There is a 
strong suspicion that they have pursued their course with 
the knowledge of the Russian government 

Norway has made several attempts to bring together 
representatives of eight leading nations in a conference 
in which steps will be taken to determine the status of 
Spitzbergen, but so far the conference has failed to even- 
tuate. It seems impossible to agree on a time when all the 
powers are willing to settle down to the task of determin- 
ing how Spitzbergen shall be governed, or what rights 
will be respected there. 


Our FepERAL GOVERNMENT Has Given put Satu As- 
SURANCE OF PROTECTION 


The officials of the Arctic Coal Co. have met with no 
more success obtaining satisfactory assurances about the 
backing it will get from the American state department 
than Norway has encountered in bringing the powers to- 
gether to deal with the subject. In one of President 
Taft’s messages reference was made to the anomalous con- 
dition existing in Spitzbergen, and the necessity of pro- 
tecting American interests, but so far there has been no 
more definite declaration that Americans who have made 
investments in Spitzbergen will be protected by the Gov- 
ernment in the final scramble for land and power. 

That this is the case is not due to a lack of representa- 
tions by officers of the company to the state department, 
but to the reluctance of the officials of that department to 
act finally on the matter. Longvear has frequently had 
the matter before the undersecretaries, and recently dis- 
cussed it with Solicitor General Folk and other officials. 
This last interview gave Longvear considerable satisfac- 
tion and he is hopeful that steps will soon be taken to de- 
fine the position of the American government in relation 
to Spitzbergen. With the Russians aggressively in pos- 
session of tracts of the company’s land, and showing every 
evidence of a purpose to go ahead and mine coal, this 
naturally is a matter of great interest to the men who 
have staked so heavily on the exploitation of the Spitz- 
bergen coal fields —EHngineering and Mining Journal. 
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Meeting of Coal Mining Institute of America 


SY NOPSIS—The winter session of the institute was the 
most successful in its history, and the papers were all of 
unusual interest. The principal discussions were on the 
effect of adding foreign bodies to coal before coking, on 
profits of efficiency and their distribution, and on Rule 
18 of the Pennsylvania State mine law, 

3 

The meeting of the Coal Mining Institute of America 
was called to order by W. E. Fohl, president, at 10 a.m., 
on Dec. 4, in the assembly room of the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. The short initial session was entirely 
taken up by regular business of the less interesting kind. 
The president declared that he had no address to deliver, 
so the meeting was soon adjourned. 

After lunch the assembly room filled to everflowing and 
several extra chairs had to be provided for the unusually 
large attendance. Harrington Emerson’s address (see p. 
886) entitled “Efficiency in Coal Mining.” was most in- 
teresting, but perhaps the best feature of his part of the 
program was his reply to criticisms, in which he digressed 
slightly from bituminous coal mining in obtaining illus- 
trations of his ideas. 

The principal objections were to his argument that 
strikes are unnecessary, and to the practice of the effic- 
jiency experts in bringing all the pressure to bear on the 
employer and not on the employee. So long as the latter 
regarded efficiency as a means of making money for the 
operator, so long will he oppose it. As a matter of fact, 
the chief gainer in efficiency will be the workingman, but 
he must not claim the whole gain or there will be no in- 
ducement for the operator to sink his money in increased 
efficiency. On the whole, however, the differences of opin- 
ion were rather in expression and emphasis than in real 
essentials. 


OTHER SPEAKERS 


Among those addressing the meeting were C. L. Clark, 
S. A. Taylor and Thomas L. Lewis, the latter being the 
ex-president of the United Mine Workers of America. 

Clyde G. Brehm, electrician of the Oliver-Snyder Steel 
Co., Uniontown, Penn., then read his paper on “Safe- 
guarding the Use of Electricity in Mines.” This paper ap- 
peared in last week’s issue of Coan Agr, H. H. Clark 
responded in general approval of the paper. Jesse K. 
Johnston’s paper, entitled “A Study of the Wages and 
Selling Price of Coal in the Pittsburgh District,” will also 
appear in an early issue. It was exactly described in the 
title as the author made no attempt to analyze causes or 
to draw deductions. 

After a few complimentary references to E. W. Parker’s 
analysis of the conditions of the coal trade in the bitum- 
inous regions (made at the American Mining Congress). 
there was no further discussion of note. In apparent con- 
tradiction of A. J. Moorshead’s dictum in Philadelphia, 
the coal operators did not “just like to talk about their 
troubles.” 

The institute banquet was also served in the assembly 
room. H. M. Wilson, engineer-in-charge of the Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh, Penn., addressed the meeting on in- 
dustrial safety. In his speech he claimed for the mining 
industry the honor of being the source of the widespread 
movement for the conservation of life. C. L. Fay then 


made a plea for subscribing memberships at five times 
the regular yearly rate and found several volunteers. Dr. 
W. J. Holland, director of the Carnegie Museum, who 
was erecting a diplodocus in Spain, was unable to be 
present. Thos. L. Lewis addressed the audience and 
made quite a favorable impression. 


THe QuEsTION Box 


The question box was then opened by John IT. Pratt. 
state mine inspector at Pittsburgh, the first question be- 
ing: “Should rescue work after mine disasters be per- 
formed by men in the employ of the coal operators, or by 
specially trained corps maintained by the federal or state 
government? The answer is obvious enough. It would 
be unfortunate, indeed, if the whole burden of rescue 
were to be placed on any official body. Towever, the per- 
sons discussing the questions, including J. W. Paul, took 
up a larger view of the question and discussed the rea- 
sons for the continued existence of state and federal 
rescue corps and the matter of control. In brief it may 
be said he did not claim or desire any dominating au- 
thority for the federal corps. For further details refer- 
ence may be made to an editorial in this issue on the Na- 
tional Mine Rescue Service. As the question box took 
up much time, the other questions were reserved for the 
following morning. 

Warten Race or Prorpte Is Most Supsect ro 
ACCIDENTS 

The first question at the morning session was: “Are 
accidents more frequent among the foreigners from Italy, 
Hungary, Poland, ete., than among English-speaking 
people? As we hope to publish H. I. Smith’s reply, it is 
enough to state that the figures of the West Virginia 
Department of Mines show the most meager variation be- 
tween the death risks of natives and foreigners. Unfor- 
tunately, West Virginia is probably the only state publish- 
ing statistics of the nationality of living and uninjured 
miners, though nearly all states publish the nationality 
of those injured fatally or otherwise. Mr. Smith’s fig- 
ures were for one year only and some nationalities, no- 
tably the English, are not represented in proportion suffi- 
cient to give any exact determination. 

The third question evidenced the conviction of the ques- 
tioner, F. (. Keighley. It is stated as a declaration of 
principles. It had reference to the injustice of enforcing 
Rule No. 18 of the Mine Code without considering local 
conditions. Rule No. 18 refers to the driving of explora- 
tory drill holes 3 ft. ahead of shot holes when approach- 
ing clay veins. The old law has the same provisions as 
the present, but by the omission of a preposition or so, 
and the change of punctuation, the provision has been 
totally changed so as to refer to all narrow workings in- 
stead of to clay veins in headings. 

Exception Is Taken To ATTORNEY GENERAL’sS RULING 


S. A. Taylor took exception to the attorney general’s 
ruling in favor of a drastic interpretation of the law, and 
pointed out how the wording had been changed without 
the knowledge of anvone that a modification was intended. 
He believed the law as originally written was perfectly 
logical. Clay veins are frequently crevices filled with 
clay, which crevices extend from the Pittsburgh coal up 
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to the Sewickley and Redstone measures. Large bodies of 
gas are let loose when these crevices are uncovered, and 
it is best to let these stored-up bodies of gas loose by a 
small hole where their escape can be observed and con- 
trolled, rather than to let them be suddenly uncovered by 
a heavy shot. The approach of a clay vein is easily fore- 
casted for the coal gets hard and gnarly. It is wrong to 
say the law would be a dead letter if it applied only to 
clay veins on the ground, and that it was only of force 
when the workings reached an indetermirable point, be- 
cause clay veins do give advance warning of their pres- 
ence. 

F, C. Keighley then presented his case as against the 
state. His company had not definitely determined to drive 
up its rooms throughout the mines and let the pillars 
stand till later, but that was practically its present prac- 
tice in places. The first recovery was only 15 per cent. ; 
the other 85 per cent. might stay for five or ten years. 
The pillars left were 90 ft. wide. When he attempted 
to run crosscuts through these pillars after long exposure 
to the air on both sides, rule No. 18 was enforced against 
him. He regarded it an unfair provision. He had clay 
veins but they were not such as Mr. Taylor described. 
They were clay rolls in the floor, and they never cut 
the coal down to a thickness of less than two feet, and 
never had any leaders passing up to the top of the seam. 
They could not carry gas, therefore, from other beds. 

Mr. Smith explained that the laws were not punctuated 
till printed in pamphlet form. The punctuation was then 
added by an editor. The legislature had nothing to do 
with periods, colons, semicolons and commas. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Three other questions which were to have been dis- 
cussed were ruled out by the chair for lack of time. The 
elections then took place, and the following were elected 
for the coming year: 

President, J. K. Johnston, general mine superinten- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Creighton, Penn. ; 
Ist vice-president, W. Seddon, Brownsville, Penn.; 2nd 
vice-president, A. P. Cameron, superintendent of the 
Westmoreland Coal Co., Irwin, Penn. ; 3rd vice-president, 
I. G. Roby, state mine inspector, of Uniontown, Penn. ; 
secretary-treasurer, C. L. Fay, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 

G. A. Burrell then read a paper on the “Relative Ef- 
fect on Men and Small Animals of Small Amounts of 
Carbon Monoxide.” This will be reproduced in an early 
issue, so it is only necessary to say that Mr. Burrell’s 
statement that opinions differed as to what were injurious 
doses of monoxide was fully borne out in the discussion. 
We hope some time that Mr. Burrell will answer W. J. 
Price’s question as to the manner in which the Bureau 
compensates for the changes produced by a large animal 
or man on the percentage of vitiated air in the atmos- 
phere of the test chamber. In some manner this ques- 
tion was overlooked. 

PAPERS ON COKE 

The article on “Basic Coke” (see page 894), by J. R. 
Campbell, chief chemist of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., fol- 
lowed and was discussed after lunch, as was also the 
paper of F. C. Keighley on “What is the Proper Method 
of Sampling the Beehive Coke Oven for Analysis” (see 
page 890). It may be noted that by basic coke is meant 
coke in which the alkali bodies exceed the acid bodies in 
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the coke substance. There is another definition used in 

the trade. This declares basic coke to be coke which is 

too high in phosphorus to be used in a bessemer converter. 

The name “high-phos coke” is sometimes used for fuel of 

this description. 

MrsaBr Ore Was Mixrep witH Powpberep Coat, BUT 
Rkscrr Was A FarLure 


Mr. Keighley stated that he had mixed 10 per cent. 
of Mesabi ore with powdered coal and obtained a strong 
coke, closely resembling the ordinary run-of-mine variety, 
though it rusted somewhat badly when watered. The 
manufacturers wanted to offset the dustiness of the ore 
by introducing it into the furnace as part of the coke 
charge, but 10 per cent. was regarded as being too small 
a proportion so it was raised gradually to 20 per cent. 
The result was a failure, as the final product was a fluxed 
material of no possible value as coke. Later attempts 
were made to use breeze in the oven charge, but the re- 
sults were not encouraging. 

J. L. Sherrick declared that 2600 deg. of temperature 
were necessary for the lime to form a slag in the coke, 
and he could not see how that action could take place in 
the byproduct oven where the heat was insufficient. E. B. 
Wilson discussed the addition of sodium chloride to the 
coal. This, J. R. Campbell stated he had tested and was 
full of hope that it would solve the problem. However, 
as the product ammonium chloride instead of ammonia 
was formed, the indirect process of producing sulphate of 
ammonium had to be adopted. This made the addition of 
common salt to the coal undesirable. 

E. W. Parker asked F. C. Keighley if the coal was 
crushed before coking in the Connellsville region, and the 
latter stated that one concern had crushed and washed its 
coal and found the percentage of sulphur increased over 
uncrushed and washed coal. They found they obtained 
better results by cracking the coal. By not producing so 
fine a powder, the flake “sulphur” could be separated. 
When crushed, this “sulphur” became fine and could not 
be removed from the coal. He believed this flake “sul- 
phur” came from solutions which descended through the 
roof. It was his experience that coal was higher in sul- 
phur when found under a sandstone roof, which is per- 
meable, and lower in sulphur when under a close shale 
roof. 

W. F. Elwood neither came nor sent his paper on 
“Stray Electric Currents,” and the meeting proceeded to 
W. R. Crane’s interesting address on the “Coal-Mining 
Fields and Transportation Problems in Alaska.” The 
address on “Portable Electric Mine Lamps,” by H. H. 
Clark, interested and pleased the audience, but did not 
draw out much discussion. 

Finally with the nomination of a committee on elec- 
trical affairs to discuss the adoption of standards for elec- 
tric mine lamps, the meeting closed. The committee 
thus formed consists of C. A. Means, electrical engineer 
to the Department of Mines; R. N. Hosler, chief engi- 
neer of the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., and 
H. T. Booker of Monongahela, Penn. 

% 

Asphalt residue from petroleum and water-gas, tar and 
pitch in large percentages are the best briquette binders for 
lignites that are caked by fire. Starch, magnesia and sul- 
phite liquor are the best for noncaking lignites. With grates 


constructed so as to hold the fire together, lignite briquettes 
without any binder give good results. 
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Coal Plants in Mexico Are Destroyed 
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The Necessity of Organization 


By Tuomas L. Lewis 


SYNOPSIS—Mine labor is about as efficient today as tt 
was several years ago. By organization the miner has 
given stability to the industry. Disputes between opera- 
fors and labor unions could be advantageously and peace- 
ably settled and the operators otherwise greatly benefited 
if they were as strongly and thoroughly bound together 
as are the miners. 
a 

| was much interested in the paper read by Mr. Em- 
erson. To discuss every phase of this question would take 
more time than be allotted to it this afternoon. 
There were so many facts stated in that address that 
every man in this audience, young and old, ought to be 
not only willing but anxious to express his opinion either 


could 


for or against what was said. 

I have no criticism to make of his position with refer- 
ence to efficiency. If I were to presume to criticize any 
part of the address of Mr. Emerson it would be that part 
referring to the cost of producing a ton of coal. Not 
that the statements as made are incorrect, but a wrong 
impression will go out to the American people as to what 
it actually costs to produce a ton of coal in this country, 
and it will make it much more difficult to get a fair price 
for a unit of output. 

The trouble with the coal industry is that fuel in this 
country is being produced at such a figure that at the 
present selling price the consumer is demanding that we 
give the product to him for nothing, notwithstanding 
the fact that we are exhausting a Valuable resource. No- 
body seems to be interested except to get a ton of coal at 
such a price that there is practically nothing in it for the 
producer. I know of a number of corporations in this 
country who are charged right and left with bleeding 
the public on the one hand and robbing the workingmen 
on the other, and vet, with the most efficient appliances 
they can get, they are on the verge of bankruptcy. This 
is the usual condition with coal companies. 


Is Nor Mvucu 


However, I am not going to agree with my friend on 
the left that the labor of today in the mines is much dif- 
ferent from what it was 25 or 30 years ago. I worked in 
the mines 35 years ago, when the dominant, or the pre- 
dominant mine workers were the British, the French and 
the German people. And when I say British, I mean the 
Irish, Scotch, English and Welsh. They in their line 
were neither better nor worse miners than those of to- 
day. It is new a question of having competent men, in 
most Instances who know how to operate a machine to 
cut coal. At that time it required skill, muscle and brain 
power, because we had to mine it all, shear it and block 
it down without the use ef an ounce of powder. But we 
have got away from that today. We now recognize that 
there is no necessity for that method. Tf proper time is 
taken and proper effort is made and intelligent methods 
used, we can produce a better grade of coal under our 
present system, with machine mining, than we could 
under the old svstem with pick mining, wedge and sledge. 

I believe the gentleman on the right—and I am di- 
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verging new pessibly from Mr. Emerson’s paper—at least 
indirectly, where he takes the position that what we need 
today is to get to the operative. Rather get to the mine 
workers in this country. Let me ask you this: How much 
time is taken by the mine managements, by the operators, 
by the institutes of this character—and you are doing a 
splendid work—to impress the ideas that are brought 
forth here back upon the minds of the men who swing the 
pick and the shovel? How much space will the public 
press in the great city of Pittsburgh devote in the col- 
umns of their papers to the elaboration of the splendid 
ideas you men bring forth in this Institute? The chances 
are that tomorrow morning you will pick up a daily paper 
and see about two or three or maybe four inches of space 
Why? If we 
want to find out why we cannot make our people more 
efficient, more progressive, more determined to lift the 
coal industry to a higher standard, let us go back—and 
I am going to talk from an operating standpoint, though 
I am not an operator—and ask ourselves as operators how 
much time we have devoted to the work of efficiency as 
apphed to getting to the mine workers ? 

That is where we are lost. We understand those ques- 
tions here. We can discuss them here from our stand- 
point. We know what the remedy is. But there are 
nearly 800,000 mine workers in this country, of every 
nationality under the sun, who have not the faintest con- 
ception of what is meant by raising the standard of et- 
ficiency of labor. And we must reach those people. 

Now as far as the nationality or class or kind of people 
is concerned, working in the mines, what do we find? 
Why has the Italian developed into an objectionable lab- 
orer in the mine? Not because he is any less strong than 
his fellow worker of some other nationality: not because 
he is not disposed to learn to swing a shovel just as 
quickly; not because of his inability to learn any other 
kind of work in and around a mine. But because by na- 
ture he is impulsive and much more easily appealed to 
through his prejudices and his passions than the other 
nationalities are. The result is that he is more apt to 
resort to things that we term un-American. They ean- 
hot conceive of a system where they ought to be subord- 
inated to the will of law, where they ought to conform 
to our general ideas of Americanism, and the result is 
that in every industrial struggle in this country we find 
the Italian more apt to resort to the old Feudalistic sys- 
tem of force than to permit himself to be appealed to in 
reason or intelligence. 

That is generally true of the Italian. It applies to 
certaim’ other nationalities, though probably not to the 
same extent. And we find, as stated by Mr. Emerson, that 
strikes are a deplorable, and in my opinion a ridiculous, 
proposition. Why do we have strikes? On one side we 
have an organization of mine workers which has sought 
to improve the conditions of their membership. We find 
that by insisting upon being paid certain rates of wages 
for their labor they have given more or less stability te 
the coal industry. That is a matter that is subject to 
proof. Back in 1896 and 1897 the average operating 
company in this countrv was on the verge of bankruptcy : 
the average miner in this country was on the verge of 
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starvation, and when he worked steady every day he 
could not meet his honest obligations. Why? Because of 
a disorganized condition existing between the mine work- 
ers and the mine operators. A mine operator is not ser- 
iously opposed to his employees organizing, because he 
feels that it is going to help him. But the trouble has 
been that the operators have been inefficient in not learn- 
ing the lesson cf united effort. If they had learned that. 
they would have been organized all over this country and 
they would then have been in a position to say to the mine 
workers, “We will go along as far as it is right, just that 
far and no farther.” 


THe Remepy ror Perry Strikes WuieH ARE Now 
BECOMING FREQUENT 


And we find another condition developing. The other 
condition is what I call stand-pat, local strikes in viola- 
tion of contracts now in existence. Now what is the rem- 
cdy for that? First it is up to you to get together and 
say, “If we are going to have contracts we are going to 
live up to them, and we are going to make the other fel- 
low live up to them.” It sounds harsh, but we live in an 
age of organization. Our very country is founded upon 
it, and we might as well attempt to empty the water out 
of the ocean into space as to try to disorganize any form 
of organization in this country. 

What we want to de is to make every mining organiza- 
uon a lawful and a legal organization, with a fixed pur- 
pose, and that fixed purpose the uplift of the mining in- 
dustry. First, because we are selfish enough to believe 
that our own interest begins with the mining industry 
when we are connected with it, and then we are willing 
to help uplift the whole country. But with 750,000 min- 
ers, and, counting operators, mine bosses, fire bosses, 
weigh bosses, as well as the operating managers of the dif- 
ferent corporations I would not be far wrong in saying 
at least 75,000 more, every one of them supposed to be 
an unusually intelligent man to hold his position, what 
influence do they wield? I know I am talking plainly, 
but that is my weakness. I realize that if the operators 
of this country will organize as they should do, you could 
begin talking efficiency with effectiveness. You could 
say to us fellows in joint convention, “We believe you are 
entitled to certain things for your labor, and we are en- 
titled to certain considerations in the operating and de- 
veloping of our properties and we are going to have 
them.” Intelligence would compel both sides to come 
together on reasonable grounds, and I think strikes would 
be a thing of the past in the mining industry of this 
country. 

I hope no one will take offense if I have been too plain 
spoken expressing these few rambling ideas. I always 
invite criticism of whatever I have to say myself, and I 
always reserve the right to criticize anyone else—not the 
individual, but his method of doing business and his ac- 
tion. At first I did not know that I was to have the 
privilege and the honor and pleasure of coming here and 
listening to a discussion on such a vital subject, especially 
to the coal industry. T am glad TI was able to come, 
because I have learned a great deal and I expect to go 
away from here having learned a great deal more, even 
though my time is limited. And I want to thank the 


Institute, therefore, for the privilege and the honor of 
heing permitted to address this assembly and express a 
few thoughts. 
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Recent German Drilling Practice 


From an article on Prussian mining practice during 


the year 1912, in the “Zeitschrift fiir das Berg- Hiitten- 


und Salinenwesen,” the following information is ob- 
tained : ' 

At the Bismarck mine of the K6nigsgrube in the 
K6nigshiitte district, trials have been made with electri- 
cally driven column drills, as shown in Fig. 1. A three- 
phase-current motor A of one horsepower and 120 volts, 
drives, through the gearing B, (, D, EF, the drilling head 
F’ in which is seated the twist drill G. By turning the 
handle /Z, which is seated on an eccentric shaft, through 
186 deg. the feed nut 7 engages or is released from the 
feedscrew A. This screw 
a is turned by the feed 
u crank ZL, which causes 
| the nut J to move the 
housing JZ forward or 
backward on the slide 1. 
The drilling machine is 
mounted on a _ double- 

B screw column O by clamp 
Fy hm P. The drill entire was 
furnished by the Sciles- 
ische Gruben und Hiit- 
tenbedarf G. m. b. H., of 
Kattowitz, its price be- 
ing about $600. 

The Stemens-Schuckert 
Works build a machine 
c resembling it which does 
not contain the slide V, 
but is equipped with a 


Li, 
































closed nut on the feed- 
screw and an automatic 

or feed. 
a ee ELectric Hanp Dritts 


The experiments with 
the above machines have 
been successful, but the 
adoption of post electric 
drills has been limited by 
the new electric hand- 
drillers which have been 
placed on the market by 
the same firms. In these 
the design of which is 
fundamentally like that 
of the column machines, 
a three-phase motor of a half horsepower using current 
at 120 volts and 50 cycles is used. It operates through 
the gearing B, C, D, EF and the boring head F in which 
is placed the twist drill G, Fig. 2. The drill is fed by the 
pressure of the workman against the breast plate 77 and 
the switch is placed in the handle of the machine K. The 
weight of the entire drill is about 24 Ib. 

The output of a single machine in coal is equal to 
that of good hand-hammer drills. It turns out a coarse 
drill dust. This is an important matter because of the 
dangers of fine coal. A further advantage, particularly 
in pillar work, is the almost noiseless operation of the 
machine. Few repairs have been found necessary so far. 
As to the economy of the drills, a judgment can only be 
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formed after longer service. It is, however, to be assumed 
that, in spite of their higher purchase price (which is 
with appurtenances about $225 each) they will be found 
cheaper in service than hand-hammer drills because it 
is less expensive to transmit electricity than compressed 
air and less power is required than with a pneumatic 
drill. The exhaust does not furnish ventilation and the 
drills are unsuited for operation in rock but otherwise 
they are as available for drilling as hand-hammer drills. 
They are being used successfully in other mines besides 
those named. 
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Winter Meeting of the West Virginia 
Coal Mining Institute 


The meeting of the West Virginia Coal Mining Insti- 
tute followed the schedule on Monday exactly, except in 
the matter of the address of Fred C. Keighley, who did 
not put in an appearance. 

On Tuesday morning E. NX. Zern made an excellent re- 
port on the membership of the institute and on the means 
whereby that membership can be increased. All the officers 
of the previous vear were reélected unanimously, which 
perhaps was unfortunate as one, J. F. Healy, has moved 
recently from Elkins, W. Va., to Utah. 

The officers elected were: President, Neil Robin- 
son, Charleston, W. Va.: Vice-presideits: George T. 
Watson, vice-president Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va.: John Laing, coal operator, Charleston, W. Va.; 
R. S. Ord, general manager, Elkhorn Coal & Coke Co., 
Mavbeury, W. Va.: J. F. Healy, general manager, 1240 
E. South Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah.; J. C. Me- 
Kinley, coal operator, Wheeling, W. Va.; secretary-treas- 
urer, E. N. Zern, professor of mining engineering, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 

Frank Haas was delayed by a freight wreck at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., and telegraphed that he could not arrive 
till 5 o’clock, and, therefore, would not come at all. His 
paper was not read. 

J. W. Hunt read a paper on “Overcutting Machines,” 
to replace an address on “Continuous Cutting Ma- 
chines,” by John S. Walker, Jr. This was followed by a 
discussion on mining education by I. D. Shaw, secretary 
of the Industrial Department of the International Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A., New York City. 

In this discussion, D. C. Kennedy, E. B. Wilson, R. A. 
Colter, C. R. Jones, W. H. Grady, J. E. Beebe and R. D. 
Hall participated. The discussion covered every ground 
from most elementary education to preparatory teaching 
for mine foremen and firebosses. Mr. Jones spoke rela- 
tive to the work of the University and his hope that it 
may be extended to the various mining towns. He also 
referred to the bill for congressional aid of mining schools, 
and in the afternoon a resolution strongly supporting 
this bill was unanimously adopted. 

E. W. Parker suggested that Neil Robinson, who is 
also president of the West Virginia Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, endeavor to interest them in the success of the 
institute. In the afternoon this was also made the sub- 
ject of a resolution. 

In the afternoon R. A. Colter read his paper on the 
“Selling Prices of Coal,” and J. F. Callbreath, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Mining Congress, and Carl 
Scholz, president of the same and a former mine official 
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in West Virginia, addressed the meeting on the purposes 
of the congress. An article on “Pocahontas Mining Meth- 
ods” was then read by W. H. Grady, of Bluefield, W. Va. 
John Laing spoke on the Department of Mines. 

The discussions, except during the morning session, 
were somewhat short. If greater encouragement had been 
given, more would have been said. In fact, several per- 
sons had prepared written discussions of Mr. Grady’s 
paper, but were somewhat slow in rising to their feet. 
Neil Robinson’s ability to say the right thing at the cor- 
rect time with grace, clarity and force was generally re- 
marked, but some wished that he had given a little more 
place to discussion. There is perhaps not a mining insti- 
tute in the country with as accomplished a speaker as Neil 
Robinson occupying the position of president. 
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The Largest Mine Hoist in America 


The North Butte Mining Co. recently awarded the con- 
tract for a new electric hoist to the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. This machine will be installed on the 
new Granite Mountain shaft of the above named company 
and it is believed that it will be the largest electric mine 
hoist in America. 

The hoisting drums will be 12 ft. in diameter and di- 
rect connected to an electric motor driven from a motor- 
generator set at a speed of 71 r.p.m. The motor-gener- 
ator set will be equipped with a 50-ton flywheel to secure 
elimination of the peak, incident to the period of starting 
and acceleration. 

Skips will be hoisted, each containing 7 tons, by a rope 
15g in. in diameter, at a normal rope speed of 2700 ft. 
per min. with a maximum of 3000 ft. per min. The ca- 
pacity of the hoist is such as to permit 300 tons per hour 
being raised from the 2000 ft. level or 200 tons per hour 
from the 4000-ft. level. 

The motor will be of the type used in steel mills and 
will consequently be of extremely heavy construction. All 
the equipment has been designed with absolute reliability 
as the paramount consideration. A number of special safety 
devices are included in the equipment, among which are 
electrically released brakes, automatic slow-down devices 
to prevent the skip or cage ever going through the head 
sheaves and a special controller to limit the speed when 
hoisting men. The installation furthermore is so de- 
signed that the draft of power from the power line will 
be practically constant throughout any hoisting cycle. 


The Rindeciion of the Mines 


According to the figures prepared by the Geological 
Survey the total! mineral production of the United States 
in 1912 aggregated $2,243,630,326, or about six times 
the value of the output in 1882. During that time the 
population has about doubled but the per capita output 
of the mines has increased from $7.27 to $23.47. Values 
of pig iron increased from $106,000,000 to $420,000,000 ; 
copper from $16,000,000 to $205,000,000 ; gold from $32,- 
000,000 to $93,000,000; lead from $12,000,000 to $37,- 
000,000; zine from $146,000,000 to $650,000,000. The 
value of coal produced in 1912 was about double the total 
mineral output of 1882. In 1880 the average value of 
mineral products was about $1,000,000 a day, but in 1912 
it was over $6,000,000 a day. The figures given are the 
latest official estimate issued by the survey. 
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EDITORIALS 


The National Rescue Service 


The problem arose in the question box at the recent 
session of the Coal Mining Institute of America whether 
the operator, the state inspectorate and rescue forces, or 
the federal rescue service should take the lead in mine 
disasters. 

The members of the Bureau of Mines frankly admitted 
that the local forces had a considerable advantage over 
the corps of the government on their earlier arrival at 
the mine opening and in their greater knowledge of the 
conditions in the mines. This, of course, cannot be ques- 
tioned, although a knowledge of the nature of the ex- 
plosions occurring in other mines and of the tactics 
used in other places is no small advantage; for good gen- 
eralship in war commonly exceeds in value any mere 
local knowledge of the roads, streams, hills and forage, in 
the tactical field. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature in the discussion 
was the readiness of both the state corps and the Federal 
Bureau of Mines to codperate as to the need of in- 
definite continuation of official rescue work. Retirement 
from any line of effort is not a common practice of those 
who are employed by state and nation. Self-perpetuation 
is more usually the chief aim of such bedies, regardless 
of public advantage. We are glad that the Bureau of 
Mines and the Illinois officials are exceptions to that 
rule. 

It was pointed out that the burden placed on the 
operators of Illinois, following the “Cherry” mine disaster 
had put them at a considerable disadvantage in respect to 
coal-mining corporations in competing states, and so the 
legislators, feeling that the discrimination arising from 
state lines would work undue hardship on the industry 
in Illinois, argued that, at least temporarily, it was well 
to relieve the operators in their state of the obvious neces- 
sity of providing rescue apparatus for mine recovery. 
That need will not be adequately met till there is rescue 
apparatus at every mine or group of mines. 

The members felt that ultimately such protection 
would be demanded, and thought that the need of it was 
already powerfully exemplified by the fact that some 
of the operators were providing such apparatus and train- 
ing stations at their mines before there was any legal 
compulsion. 

Like them, we cannot but feel that the need for 
state or government stations, or both, will entirely pass 
away with the progress of corporational activity in this 
line. Even if every company should, at some future time, 
have its own corps or should participate in providing the 
services and equipment of some central rescue body, still 
there would be need for men of experience in actual res- 
cue and fire-fighting work, just as there is need for a 
standing army in a nation, despite the readiness and 
eagerness of volunteers. 

There is no lack of bravery among miners. 
has been evidenced again and again, and perhaps it hardly 
needed the earnest expression of its truth delivered by 
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EK. W. Parker. Such appreciations are necessary, how- 
ever, because the work of bravery should never pass with- 
out its laurel. 

But in actual service, it has been observed occasionally, 
that the readiness of miners to jeopardize their lives, after 
disasters, was not always so evident when they were asked 
to depend on the mercies of a rescue apparatus, which 
perhaps they had never worn before or which they had 
never used in actual mine-rescue work. They prefer to 
face a greater certainty of death with the natural unen- 
cumbered use of their limbs and lungs. To recall an old 
story, they do not essay to go out to battle in armor they 
have never tried. Furthermore, it is better they should 
not if more experienced men are obtainable. 

Many a mine explosion kills off most of the trained 
men and as the rescue work must be done either in ap- 
paratus or in fresh air, the miners usually declare for 
the latter. There is in some regions a preference for this 
fresh-air work, because in such localities, mine fires and 
secondary explosions do not usually supervene. However, 
in the greater part of the United States, the risk of add- 
ing to the death roll by these methods cannot be over- 
looked. The mysterious second explosion at Brookside 
shows that even in the anthracite region a violent explo- 
sion may follow the first blast, though it would be a mis- 
take to declare, in view of the peculiar circumstances and 
undetermined causes, that this second disaster would not 
have oceurred had the fan been stopped while an explora- 
tion was made by men with breathing apparatus. 

Because of the frequency of second explosions, the 
advocates of iresh-air rescue work must expect their 
claims to be disputed and disproved in most of our coal 
districts. 

That being so, before we desire to sweep away federal 
and state institutions for mine-rescue work, we shall have 
to assume that at all disasters, men will be found ready 
not only to enter the mines but to put on breathing ap- 
paratus. There will always be men at every mine who 
will take a chance to save a comrade, and this statement 
will apply without contradiction, to every body of mine 
workers from Pennsylvania to Oregon and from Illinois 
to Texas. However, it is a fact that at some disasters, 
the local rescue men begin to wonder, when the time 
comes, whether their apparatus is in perfect condition, 
and they are prone to doubt whether the natural respira- 
tion can be advantageously supplemented by a mechanical 
contrivance. 

Wales has numberless brave men and it has several 
excellent rescue stations with automobile rescue trucks. 
Yet at Senghenydd, the rescue work was done in fresh 
air by men trained in the use of breathing appliances and 
by others. The apparatus was not worn, at least in the 
bulk of the recovery work, vet that mine was the logical 
place to use them for the coal caught fire in several 
places. 

No second explosion resulted, such as occurred at the 
Cadeby Main colliery, but the risks were there and dan- 
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gers are inseparable from such methods in mines which 
are gaseous, or where mine fires have been started and 
are ready to blaze up as soon as the air is renewed. 

It is when there is a lack of local helmet men that 
regulars are needed who can rely on their breathing appli- 
ances, on their ability to wear them and who can be de- 
pended on to pass rightly on the conditicn of such ap- 
paratus as they find at the mine. As was remarked, 
“there is always a risk that some corporation driven by 
the law to buy appliances, will thrust them into some. 
dark corner and leave them without proper attention, giv- 
ing the men who should use them no training in their 
use.” 

This fact makes it probable that the rescue cars of 
state and nation are here to stay, though possibly they 
may in time serve only a secondary though quite a neces: 
sery line of defense. 
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Market Charts 


Many students of economics assert that the trend of 
business and industrial activity moves in certain pre- 
They maintain that the pendulum swings 


scribed eveles. 
more or less well defined in- 


from a high to a low point at 
tervals. If this be true in a general way, then the same 
principle is of interest when applied to the coal markets, 
which are subject to annual seasonal fluctuations. 

With this thought in mind, Coat AGE has devised a 
series of original charts for showing graphically, and 
at a glance, the exact status of the different conditions 
which combine to fix the market price of coal. The charts 
have been tested out for a number of months and have 
been so well received that it has been decided to increase 
their general scope and furnish those who are interested, 
with enlarged reproductions, suitable for wall charts. 

There are three controlling influences which go to 
make the coal markets and for which exact and reliable 
figures are available. These are the temperature, the 
comparative price level, and the supply of railroad equip- 
ment. The last named condition enters into the problem 
only once during the year, as a rule; that is, in the fall, 
when forehanded consumers start laying in their winter’s 
supply of coal and operations all over the country are 
being tuned up to full capacity. 

Coincident with this condition of increased activity, 
the crop movement starts up in full blast and the rail: 
roads are soon facing the maximum load of the year. 
If, then, at this time of unusual transportation de- 
mands, a period of inclement weather sets in, interfering 
with the movement of trains, the situation often becomes 
acute and the market hinges entirely on car supply. To 
cover this phase closely, we publish a detailed statement 
of transportation conditions in al] sections of the coun- 
try, and also a chart which shows at a glance the exact 
condition of the gross car supply for the present year 
and the 12 months preceding. It should be noted in this 
connection that this is the only statement of this kind 
now published and confined entirely to the coal-car sup- 
ply. 

The close of the year of 1913 finds the coal trade facing 
what is commonly termed a “weather market.” Com- 
plaints are general in all parts of the country regard- 
ing the abnormally mild temperature and, as a conse- 
quence, what had promised to be a buoyant fall trade, 
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really developed into a situation where summer prices 
could scarcely be maintained. It might be argued in this 
connection that the difference in consumption between 
a severe and a mild winter is too meager to influence the 
market, and it is true that a competent authority in New 
York places the differential in consumption between a 
severe and easy winter at only 10 per cent. 

However, it must be remembered that the difference 
is not only one of consumption, but of production and 
movement as well. Operations at the mines are often in- 
terfered with by adverse climatic conditions and, as is 
well known, the efficiency of the railroad service is al- 
ways seriously crippled at such times, so that weather 
conditions become a prime factor in the situation. This 
is, therefore, an important consideration, and we are ac- 
cordingly publishing charts, at intervals, showing the 
comparative mean weekly temperatures at three repre- 
sentative distributing centers, and three more will be 
added_ shortly. 

The relative condition of the market as regards prices 
is also an important consideration when studying the 
current status of the trade. The competent sales agent, 
watching the trend of business closely, carries a well de- 
fined svnopsis of the situation over the past year or two 
in his mind’s eye, and is continually balancing present 
conditions against those in effect at the same time last 
vear. 

He knows that at a certain time in the fall, an advance 
in the prompt market may be reasonably expected and 
that a decline some time in the spring must inevitably 
follow. The exact time and range of these price variations 
are, as a rule, only vaguely fixed in his mind and are 
more or less subject to the vagaries of the human equa- 
To overcome this difficulty, we have compiled 
charts showing the comparative prices for the past two 
vears, according to weekly quotations in Coan AGE. 

This data is of value principally in a comparative 
sense, and not for the actual figures quoted. Unlike other 
commodities, the price of coal is subject to so many vary- 
ing conditions that no standard quotations are available, 
but the figures given are standard in a comparative sense, 
since they are quoted under indentically the same condi- 
tions and by the same men. We believe them to be rep- 
resentative of a conservative market in every sense of 
the word, since they are fixed in an entirely impartial 
and unbiased manner. 
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The Scranton Situation 


The present status of the mine-cave question in Seran- 
ton is proving no exception to the experience of the past. 
that time always temporizes men’s feelings and hearts. 
Time amalgamates human interests. 

The wisdom of the seeming indifference of the great 
coal corporations, whose capital and energy have co- 
operated 10 develop the natural resources of the city and 
its suburbs, is now beginning to appear to the progressive 
citizens of Scranton. The skies are brightening with the 
coming of the new year, which it is hoped will mark the 
dawn of a new era of prosperity for the anthracite city. 

Mayor-elect Jermyn is a man whose precedents emient- 
ly qualify him to head the committee that will discuss 
with President Truesdale the interests of Scranton and 
her citizens. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 


Assumption of Risk by Miner—A coal mine owner is not 
liable for injury to a miner caused by a falling rock, where 
the miner himself tested the rock before knocking a prop 
from under it, which action permitted it to fall. (Alabama 
Supreme Court, Adams vs. Corona Coal & Iron Co., 62 South- 
ern Reporter 536.) 

Avoidance of Settlement Made by Administrator—A settle- 
ment made by a miner’s administrator of a claim of damages 
against the decendent’s employer, arising from his death 
while at work, may be avoided by a beneficiary of the estate 
if it appears that the settlement was unfair (Kentucky Court 
of Appeals, New Bell Jellico Coal Company vs. Stewart’s 
Administratrix, 159 Southwestern Reporter 962.) 

When More Than One Certified Foreman Must Be Employed 
In Pennsylvania—The Pennsylvania Anthracite Mining Law 
requires a certified mine foreman to be.-placed in charge of 
each separate mine operated by a single company; it is not 
sufficient, when one company owns two disconnected mines, 
that an assistant foreman be placed in charge of one of them. 
(Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Janosky vs. Lehigh Valley 
Ccal Co., 88 Atlantic Reporter 419.) 

Employer's Liability—Measure of Damages—A miner in- 


jured while being lowered to his place of work, through a de-~ 


fect in the engine controlling movement of the cage, is en- 
titled te recover such amount, as damages, as will presently 
compensate him for his past and future physical pain and 
loss of time, or diminished earning capacity, resulting from 
the accident. (Texas Court of Civil Appeals, Texas & Pa- 
cific Coal Co. vs. Choate, 159 Southwestern Reporter 1058.) 


Accumulation of Coal on Track as “Dangerous Condition” 
—Accumulation of coal on a mine track, caused by its being 
raked off the cars on account of lowness of the roof of the 
entry, in such quantities as to cause derailment of the cars, is 
such “dangerous condition” as the law of llinois requires the 
mine owner to guard against. Such law is not unconstitu- 
tional as constituting class legislation, since it applies to all 
mines similarly situated. (Illinois Supreme Court, Mengel- 
kamp vs. Consolidated Coal Co., 102 Northeastern Reporter 
756.) 

Duty to Warn Mine Employee Against Danger—<Although, 
in a suit against a coal company for injury to an employee, 
sustained while attending a winch wheel by having his arm 
caught between the wheel and a nearby steel bar, the ques- 
tion whether the employer was negligent in failing to give 
notice to the employee of the starting of the engine which 
operated the wheel is not to be determined by any custom 
of the employer to give or not to give such notice, it was 
not necessarily negligent to fail to give the notice, where 
the winch line was taut and the machinery was being op- 
erated; the injured employee not being a novice in the work. 
(Kentucky Court of Appeals, West Kentucky Coal Co. vs. 
Kelley, 159 Southwestern Reporter 1152.) 

Responsibility for Company 


Physician’s Negligence or 


Malpractice—Before a coal mining company will be held 
legally responsible for negligence or malpractice of a 
physician employed by it to treat its employees, it must 


appear that the company was negligent in selecting or re- 
taining him. But if an employee has as full knowledge of 
the physician’s incompetency as the employer and yet fails 
to complain against his retention by the company, the em- 
ployee cannot recover against the employer on account of 
any damage resulting from negligent treatment at the doc- 
tor’s hands. (West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Guy 
vs. Lanark Fuel Co., 79 Southeastern Reporter 941.) 


Liability for Injury to Miner—A verdict for $1250 was not 
excessive recovery against a coal mining company for physi- 
eal suffering of a miner, preceding his death, resulting from 
his being crushed between a car on which he was riding and 
a prop set near the track, where the jury found that the 
company negligently failed to maintain the place in a reason- 
ably safe condition. The jury were properly instructed that 
the company was not required to furnish an absoiutely safe 
place of work, but that it was bound to use ordinary care to 
make the place reasonably safe; and that if the accident was 
caused by negligence in this respect, while the injured miner 
was in the exercise of ordinary care for his own safety, his 
administrator was entitled to recover (Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, West Kentucky Coal Company vs. Butler’s Admin- 
istrator, 159 Southwestern Reporter 958.) 

Right to Enjoin Operation of Coal Washery—Suit will lie 
to enjoin operation of a business in such way as to injure 
the public health or comfort as where smoke or gas is emitted 
in offensive quantities. In determining what constitutes a 
nuisance of this kind, the particular surrounding circum- 


stances must be taken into consideration, including the den- 
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sity of population, the character of the neighborhood as to 
eccupancy for residential purposes, etc. But in this case, a 
suit to enjoin practices at defendant’s coal washery, it was 
decided that the evidence was insufficient to show that a 
slack pile, smoldering from spontaneous combustion and 
emitting smoke and gas, constituted a nuisance, or that 
there was any public nuisance e~ising from the fact that 
water from the !plant was cast into open drains. (Illinois 
Supreme Court, City of Pana vs, Central Washed Coal Co., 
102 Northeastern Reporter 992.) 

Illinois Safety Requirements—A mi.wer who is injured while 
working under dangerous conditions, pursuant to orders from 
his superior, is entitled to recover the amount of his damage 
from his employer, if he used due care for his own safety, 
and the danger was not so obvious that a reasonable person 
would not have undertaken work in.similar circumstances. 
Direction by an assistant mine manager, after inspecting a 
mine roof, to a miner to proceed with his work constitutes 
implied assurance that the roof is safe. The clause of the 
Illinois mining law which makes it unlawful for a miner to 
commence work without examining the roof over him, and 
until any dangerous condition has been cbviated, except to 
make the place safe, applies only to miners who have fixed 
working places, and not to men who work all over the mine 
wherever fall of material from roofs may occur. (Illinois 
Supreme Court, Grannon vs. Douk Bros. Coal & Coke Co., 102 
Northeastern Reporter 769.) 

Railway Company’s Liability for Failure to Furnish Cars 
—-Although a statute in force in Kentucky requires railway 
companies to furnish cars to shippers on demand, the em- 
ployees of a coal company cannot maintain suit to recover 
for loss of work, caused by a railway company’s wrongful 
refusal to furnish cars tod the coal company. (Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, Illinois Central Railroad Co. vs. Baker, 159 
Southwestern Reporter 1169. The court said: “It may be 
true that this statute imposes upon the carrier the duty re- 
quired for the benefit, in part, of the public, but the statute 
only becomes operative when some person having a contrac- 
tual relation with the carrier has been injured by the breach 
of duty, and the right of recovery is confined to such person. 
In other words, the statutory duty, to be the basis of an 
action, under circumstances like those we are considering, 
must rest on a contract, expressed or implied, made between 
the complaining party and the carrier.” 
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Some Susquehanna Methods 


In using steel timber sets the Susquehanna Coal Co. 
at Nanticoke builds concrete bases for its posts but, in 
order not to render the support too unyielding, a wood 
lock 3 in. thick is placed in the top of the concrete pedes- 
tal. When the weight comes on this wood filler it is often 
crushed till but 1in. through. 
This takes up those changes 
in relative elevation of top 
and floor, which always 
take place on the commence- 
ment of mining. The lag- 
ging over and alongside the 
timber sets is usually of 
scrap pipe and when enough 
of this material is not ob- 
tainable, it is purchased 
elsewhere. Of course, this 
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The Susquehanna Coal Co., on breasts at pitches vary- 
ing from 10 deg. to 20 deg., is using concrete batteries 
built 2 ft. thick and 12 ft. wide, and they are giving 
perfect satisfaction. As a rule the breasts are only 4 yd. 
wide at the gangway and are not enlarged to 30 ft. till 
they are about 24 ft. long. But conditions are not quite 
uniform and some variation in practice is allowed. 
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Working Coal under Sandstone Cover 


Letter No. 4—I offer the following, in the hope that 
the suggestions may help W. N. Anderson and West Vir- 
ginia Engineer, in the difficulties they described, Coan 
Agr, Nov. 15, p. 745. 

The chief difficulty seems to be that the pillars are not 
sufficiently thick to support the roof pressure and permit 
of a high percentage of extraction of the coal. I sub- 
mit the accompanying sketch (Fig. 1), showing a section 
of the mine only. It may be assumed that all of the work 


inby on this pair of entries and to the rise of the same - 


has been completed and the pillars drawn. The figure 
shows the work in progress of drawing back the pillars in 
rooms 5 to 9, inclusive; while room No. 4 is shown as be- 
ing driven through the barrier pillar that separates the 
faces of these rooms from the air course above. 

The plan is to drive each room, successively, through 
this pillar, and then start the work of drawing back the 
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Fig. 1. Rerreatinc PLan or Draw- 
ING PILLARS AND BARRIER 


pillars from the lower rib of the air course. Before do- 
ing this, however, the upper block, in each pillar, which 
is 30x60 ft., is divided by driving a crosscut 10 ft. wide, 
through the center of the block. The upper and lower 
halves are then divided, in turn, by a similar heading, 12 
ft. wide. The remaining four blocks into which the pil- 
lar is thus divided measure, each 9x25 ft. These smaller 
blocks are then taken out, in turn, starting at the upper 
inby corner. It may be necessary to stand props to pre- 
vent the falls from crowding the work on the pillars. This 
operation is repeated on each one of the blocks in succes- 
sion, observing the precaution to keep the line of pillar 
work regular and to draw all timber so as to permit the 
roof to fall in the rear of the work. 

In regard to the proposition stated by West Virginia 
Engineer, I would mine all coal by machines, provided 
the conditions permit. The rooms should be driven not 
more than 20 ft. wide to get the maximum amount of 


coal. These rooms should be driven on &80-ft. centers, so 
as to leave 60-ft. pillars between them, which should 
provide a sufficient support te prevent any heaving of the 
bottom. 

In some instances, under similar conditions, the rooms 
are driven on 100-ft. centers, and the method has been 
working successfully for several years. From 95 to 96 
per cent. of the coal is taken out. In any method of long- 
wall, it is important to draw all timber, so as to allow the 
roof to settle uniformly on the gob. This applies, also. 
in drawing pillars in the room-and-pillar method. No 
stumps of coal must be left, to provide local surface sup- 
port for buildings, as this is a false security and often re- 
sults in greater damage than where all the coal is taken 
out. 

Wittiam D. Roserts. 

Rock Forge, W. Va. 
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Letter No, 5—Referring to the inquiries of W. N. 
Anderson and West Virginia Engineer, Coat AGer, Novy. 
15, p. 745, in regard to working coal under sandstone 
roof with a soft bottom, I offer the following as being a 
good method to pursue in such a case: : 

Mr. Anderson states that the rooms are driven 21 ft 
wide, with 30-ft. pillars between them, giving 51-ft. cen- 
ters; and adds that the rooms are protected above by a 
60-ft. barrier pillar, which separates them from the next 
pair of entries. It is my belief that the room pillars are 
too small and there is too much open work in this case. 
The bottom will heave in spite of anything that can be 
done to prevent it. 

Under these conditions, I would suggest retimbering 
the first five rooms before starting the work of draw- 
ing back the pillars. A board or foot-piece should be used 
under, instead of a cap on top of each prop. This foot- 
hozrd should be 3 in. thick and 12 in. wide by 3 ft. long. 
Then, start drawing back the pillars in these five rooms : 
and when the work has advanced a good distance and the 
bottom begins to heave badly on the road draw or shoot 
all the timber possible, so as to start a good fall of roof 
behind, which will relieve the weight on the pillars. It is 
important, however, to continue timbering the rooms back 
toward the entry. 

In the mine where I am now employed, we had the 
same trouble. The top was a heavy sandstone, while the 
coal was underlaid with 2 in. of slate and from 6 to 10 
in. of coal. A portion of this mine was old workings that 
had been standing for a considerable length of time. I 
found that the only method was to produce a good fall 
of roof, to accomplish which I often had to shoot all 
the timber standing in the places. This gave good re- 
sults. 

I would suggest that Mr. Anderson’s rooms be driven 
(Fig. 2) on 60-ft. centers with 40-ft. pillars, making the 
rooms from 18 to 20 ft. wide. It would be better to leave 
a barrier pillar of 150 ft. and drive the cross-entries on 
%5-ft. centers. These cross-entries should be driven 200 
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ft. before any rooms are turned. The rooms could then 
be driven 400 ft. deep without producing any undue pres- 
sure on the pillars. 

I have used this system with good success. When the 
first two rooms have reachel the limit, I would pull the 
track in the first room and start drawing back the pillar 
through room No. 2, continuing this as far back as the 
first crosscut in the rooms. This first crosseut was made 
100 ft. from the entry. Since the West Virginia mining 
law requires crosscuts to be made at distances not to ex- 
ceed 80 ft. apart, it was necessary here to build square 
packs of slate and dirt in the first five rooms. Before 
the first fall of sandstone occurred, I had arranged an 
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Fig. 2. Proposep MretHop or BREAKING Harp SAND- 
STONE Roor 


opening in room No. 1, so as to ventilate the falls and 
prevent any accumulation of gas above them. 

In regard to drawing back the barrier pillars, it was 
necessary to drive an opening or room 30 ft. in advance 
of the rooms turned off the entries, through which the 
work of drawing back the barrier was started. The entry 
or chain pillar, and the room stumps up to the break 
line were all drawn back together. A great saving of ma- 
terial is effected by drawing the track in the rooms, 
as the falls oceur, and using the same in the rooms being 
driven. 

James H. HuGuers, Mine Foreman, 
The American Coal Co. 
Mannering, W. Va. 
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Letter No. 6—Replying to Mr. Anderson’s inquiry, in 
regard to working coal under a sandstone cover, IT want to 
say that it is important to break the roof in order to re- 
lieve the pressure of the overburden on the pillars. To 
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Fie. 3. Metuop or Extractina PILLARS 


do this (Fig. 4) I would double shift the entire line 
of pillars and draw these back as rapidly as possible for 
a distance of, say 150 ft. This should start a break in 
the sandstone, but if one does not occur in this distance, 
drillholes should be put up in the roof, in a line parallel 
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to the face. These holes should be 10 ft. deep and spaced 
a distance of 20 ft. apart. The holes should be charged 
and fired by a battery when the men are out of the mine. 

When a break is once started, there wi!l be no further 
trouble, but it will be necessary to keep the pillar work 
in line with the break and to protect the men with a 
double row of timbers or cogs. In the accompanying 
sketch, I have shown a section of the pillar work, with a 
track laid- across the rooms and a double row of posts. 
The track must be shifted back following the work on 
the pillars. Each line of timbers should be drawn regu- 
larly and a new row of posts set. The posts, or “cogs” if 
necessary, should be set on a pile of slack or slate, so as to 
enable them to be removed readily ; but if these should be- 
come wedged too tightly, they must be blown out with 
dynamite. 

H. GeposH. 
Poteau, Okla. 
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Letter No, 7—In reply to the question of Mr. Ander- 
son, on drawing back pillars under sandstone cover, I 
wish to say that the best method to adopt will be to draw 
these pillars back in line with each other, for if this is 
not done, those pillars that fall behind the rest will be 
subjected to a greater pressure than the cthers, and the 
coal will be crushed. 

In my opinion, the work of drawing back the pillars 
should have been commenced as soon as each room reached 
the limit, but always leaving a stump of sufficient size to 
protect the entry. The work on each pillar should be 
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ProposeD MetrHop or DrAwING PILLARS 


started by driving a crosseut at the face so as to leave 
a loose end. In Fig. 4, I have shown my plan of work- 
ing the pillars in steps. I have used this method in 
drawing pillars in the lignite mines, at. Alba, Texas. 
where I formerly worked. 

Tn this plan, the shot @ was first put in on the rib, about 
6 ft. from the end of the pillar. This shot blew off the 
corner of the pillar, as shown. <A second shot Bb is then 
put in, which blows off another piece on this skip, and 
this is continued across the width of the pillar. The coal 
is taken out on the track which runs close to the straight 
rib of the room. If possible, another track might be laid 
up the other side of the pillar by clearing the gob. This, 
however, will often be impracticable, and the coal must 
be taken out on the single track, as just mentioned. A 
row of posts is now set across the face to protect the end 
of the pillar, and a second skip is started by placing a 
shot at c. The work is continued across the pillar, as 
before, the coal being cleaned up and taken out on the 
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track, as mentioned. A second row of posts is now set 
across the face, after which the first row of posts may be 
removed. 

If the roof does not break when the work has progressed 
a good distance, holes should be drilled in the roof and 
shots fired to start the break. In order to avoid the heav- 
ing of the bottom, larger pillars should have been left in 
the planning of this mine. It is best under such condi- 
tions to make the width of the pillar twice the width 
of the room. 

Where the gob has not been filled tight to the roof. 
it may often be necessary to clear spaces at intervals in 
the gob and set heavy cribs or timbers to relieve the pres- 
sure on the pillars. If the roof coal has been left up in 
the first working it must be recovered when the props are 
knocked out or drawn. 

JOSEPH JELINEK. 

Newcastle, Texas. 


Education and Training of Mining 
Men 


Letter No, 5—Referring to the letter of Samson Smith, 
Coat AGE, Nov. 15, p. 743, I believe with him that boys 
ought to be taken into the mines and given a practical 
training in the different branches of mining work. Be- 
fore this can be done, however, the boys should have a 
thorough school education and possess a knowledge of 
mine gases, ventilation, electricity, compressed air, and 
the general principles of mining and mining machinery. 
Mr. Smith refers to the many Scotch and English min- 
ers who are now the best mine foremen in this countrv 
today and who went into the mines when they were boys; 
but he must remember that the conditions in England, in 
this respect, are quite different from our conditions here. 

Everyone acquainted with mining in this country 
knows that shiploads of men who have never seen the in- 
side of a mine are being landed in New York every week, 
and these men come in large numbers to the mining dis- 
tricts and are put to work in the mines. I believe I ex- 
press the sentiments of most mine bosses when I say we 
are pleased to see them, as we can generally place them 
with one of their own countrymen who will look after 
them and give them what they are worth for a few 
months, or until such time as they learn to look after 
themselves. 

Owing to the large numbers of this class of labor, it 
becomes the duty of every mine foreman to educate these 
men in the best way he knows how. Unless he can speak 
a half dozen different languages, however, he must give 
them the instruction they need through the miner who 
employs them. I have always had much sympathy for 
men who do not understand the language or what is ex- 
pected of them in the mine; but I have found the best 
means of educating them is through kindness. 

We must be practical in all of our suggestions. It is 
of no use to assume conditions that do not exist in the 
mine, and lay out a plan, which we will find on going 
into the mine in the morning cannot be put into prac- 
tice because there are men there of all nationalities, creeds 
and degrees of intelligence. One might as well discharge 
a man at once as to ask him to work with another of a 
different nationality. 

The suggestion made by Mine Inspector Nesbitt that 
instructors be employed to go around the mine and show 
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these men how to take care of themselves, would no doubt 
be a paying investment in many large mines. The sug- 
gestion is worthless, however, in respect to a mine run- 
ning on a small margin of, perhaps, a cent per ton. 

The principle is generally recognized that the more 
intelligent and efficient a workman becomes, the greater 
benefit he is to himself and his employer. If a brattice is 
to be put up or a switch to be laid, the mine foreman 
generally picks out a good worker of less experience and 
sends him along with an experienced bratticeman or 
tracklayer to do the job. In this way, the new-comer 
gains his experience and becomes more valuable to him- 
self and his employer; but it frequently happens that 
as soon as a man has received his training in this way, 
he overestimates his ability and looks for work elsewhere. 
It is much the same with a coal digger. A greenhorn 
comes from the old country, gets a little experience in 
the mine, and soon makes up his mind that the coal is a 
little softer or the roof better in another mine, and he 
is gone. I believe that kindness and sympathy will do 
more to win and hold these men than anything else, as 
by this means we gain their confidence. 

Tuomas HocartH. 

Heilwood, Penn. 


The Certificate Law 


Letter No, 5—I have been interested in the discussion 
of the mine foreman’s certificate, being made nation 
wide, as proposed by Mr. Dixon, Coan AGe, Oct. 25, p. 
604. And I would like to say that I for one am entirely 
opposed to such a proposition. 

Everyone who has been much around, knows the con- 
ditions are so varied that one examination can hardly 
cover the ground in a single state, and much less could 
it be made to meet the needs of different states. A man 
might successfully manage mines in some of the districts 
in this state, for example, and yet utterly fail in respect to 
safety in another state. Some mines have gas, dust, 
water, bad roof and dangerous quantities of blackdamp, 
while others have but one or two of these troubles to con- 
tend against, or perhaps are free from all of them. 

Fancy a man, for instance, who has had charge of mines 
in the Clearfield region, but with no other experience, 
coming to take charge of the gaseous mines of West Vir- 
ginia, or the mines on the Monongahela, or some of the 
mines in the Panhandle region. And what shall we 
say of the solid shooting in Illinois and Oklahoma, or the 
dusty mines of Colorado, or the broken roof and faulted 
conditions of the anthracite mines. 

Perhaps there may be someone who is versatile enough 
to make an examination that would cover all of these re- 
gions, but that has not been my experience. I think such 
lowering of the bars would be a mistake. Surely, if any 
man wants to take a position in another state, he ought to 
have the ability to stand the examination in that state; 
and, as to the cost, that is a mere bagatelle. 

I have stood examinations myself in different states and 
countries, and see no reason why others should not do the 
same. To my mind, safety is obtained by experience and 
training alone; and no one man’s knowledge is broad 
enough to cover all the conditions of the different states 
without such training. 

JOSEPH VirGIN, Supt. 

Moundsville, W. Va. 
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Letter No, 6—Referring to the recent interesting dis- 
cussion of the mine foreman’s certificate, I want to say, 
in my opinion, it would be of material benefit to the min- 
ing world if each man holding a certificate were called 
before an examining board, at least once every two years, 
and given such an examination as would enable the board 
to determine whether or not he is keeping abreast of the 
times. 

It often happens that men by a brief study of min- 
ing books and from personal information are able to pass 
an examination, without having the all-essential exper- 
ience that makes them fit to assume the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of mine foreman. I could mention several 
men who hold mine-foreman certificates who cannot take 
a safety lamp apart, clean, fill and put it together again 
properly. They would not be able to ventilate a pair of 
entries without a room turned, to say nothing of ventilat- 
ing the working faces of a large number of rooms. While 
this may seem a sweeping statement, it is a fact that can 
be confirmed ; and although accidents will occur, at times, 
in mines in the charge of men who have had a life-long 
experience, they are not as frequent in such mines as in 
others where incompetent foremen are employed. 

I hope to see the time come when every mine foreman 
who holds a certificate will be required to stand another 
examination at least once in four or six years. I am will- 
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Study Course in Coal Mining 


By J. T. Brearp 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 
GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR 


The greatest common divisor of two or more numbers is 
the greatest number that will exactly divide each of them. 
The operation of finding the greatest common divisor de- 
pends on the following: 


Principle—Any number that will exactly divide the differ- 
ence of two numbers and one of them, will exactly divide the 
other also; and an exact divisor of a number is also an exact 
divisor of any multiple of that number. : 

The application of this principle gives the following: 

Rule—Divide the greater number by the less. Then con- 
tinue to divide the last divisor by the remainder till the di- 
vision is exact. The last divisor is the greatest common di- 
visor of the two original numbers. 

If there are more than two numbers, however, find the 
greatest common divisor of two of the numbers, as explained 
and then find the same for that divisor and another of the 
numbers; and continue this operation till all the numbers are 
used. The last result is the greatest common divisor of the 
numbers. 


Example—Find the greatest common divisor of 77 and 396. 


Solution— 77) 396 (5 
385 Proof— 
“11)77(7 11) 77 396 
Ls 7 36 
0 


Therefore, 11 is the greatest number that will exactly 
divide both 77 and 396, 
Example—Find the greatest common divisor of 42, 63 and 


Solution— 
42) 63(1 21)98(4 
42 84 
21) 42(2 14) 21(1 
42 14 Proof— 
0 7)14(2 7) 42 63 98 
14 6 9 14 


0 


Therefore, while 21 is thus shown to be the greatest com- 
mon divisor of 42 and 63; 7 is found to be that of the three 
numbers 42, 63 and 98. In other words, 7 is the greatest 
number that will divide each of these without a remainder. 


LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE 


The least common multiple of two or more numbers is the 
least number that is exactly divisible by each of the given 
numbers. Thus, 24 is the least common multiple of 6 and 8; 
because it is the smallest number that is exactly divisible 


by both 6 and 8. 
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ing to take my chances with an intelligent examining 
board. I believe such a board should have power to re- 
voke any certificate when the man who holds the same 
fails to come up to the standard of the examination. I 
agree fully with District Mine Inspector Rose, when he 
says that candidates should be examined every six years. 
Mr. Rose sounds the keynote to safety in mines, as far 
as the mine foreman is concerned. 

I have in mind one man who never worked six months 
in a coal mine, but holds a first-class certificate. This man 
carries a safety lamp in the mine, but could not tell gas 
from sunshine. The same man has said that he carried 
the lamp so that the miners would think everything was 
all right, adding that “any fool can boss a coal mine.” In 
view of some facts, I am almost forced to the same con- 
clusion myself. 

When I first took charge of the mines here I found a 
poor current of air traveling, largely caused by a door so 
placed as to choke the air current that was trying to find 
its way through the mine. This door was set by a man 
holding a first-class certificate. The question may be 
properly asked, “Who is to blame?” I say, Give me a 
man who has experience, as well as technical knowledge. 

A. H. STANsBERRY, Mine Foreman, 
Big Mountain Coal Mining Co. 
Oliver Springs, Tenn. 
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Rule—Write the given numbers in line and divide suc- 
cessively by any prime number that will exactly divide any 
two of the numbers. The continued product of the several 
divisors and the remaining quotients or numbers is the least 
common multiple of all the numbers. 

ern the least common multiple of 24, 30, 54 
and 150. 

Solution— 2) 24 30 54 150 


3)12 15 27 75 





5)4 5 9 2 

4 19 §& 
2X3xX5xX4x9xX 5 = 5400 

Proof— 5400 + 24 = 225 

5400 + 30 = 180 

5400 + 54 = 100 

5400 + 150 = 36 


CANCELLATION 


In the solution of mathematical problems, it frequent!v 
happens that there are a number of factors involved as mu.- 
tipliers or divisors. In such cases, instead of performing each 
separate multiplication and division, the work is much short- 
ened by writing all the multipliers in the numerator and all 
the divisors in the denominator of a compound fraction, and 
then proceeding to cancel all the factors common to both 
terms of the fraction. When this has been done the remaining 
factors of the numerator are multiplied together, as also 
those of the denominator, and the former product divided by 
the latter. An example will serve to illustrate the process. 

Example—A certain mine produces 100,000 tons of coal in 
a year of 270 working days. In this mine, the average num- 
ber of men employed was 150 and they worked 8 hr. a day. 
On this basis, what output may be expected from a mine em- 
ploying an average force of 240 miners, who work 9 hr. a 
day, for a year of 210 working days? 


Solution—Without reference to the use of ratio and pro- 
portion, to be explained later, it is necessary to divide the 
tounage produced in the first mine, successively, by the num- 
ber of men employed, the days they worked and the hours 
per day, to obtain the output per man per hour. Then, this 
multiplied, successively, by the same factors in respect to the 
second mine, will give the probable output for that mine. 

Thus, 100,000 + (150 X 270 * 8) = 2 tons per man, per 
hour. Finally, 2#§ xX 240 X 210 X 9 = 140,000 tons. 

___As previously stated, the work is much shortened by writ- 
ing all the multipliers including the tonnage of the first mine, 
in the numerator and the divisors in the denominator of a 
compound fraction and canceling out common factors; thus, 


8 7 
100,000 249 XK 219 X 9 __ 700,000 _ 
w x rie x 8 a 140,000 tons 
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Miscellaneous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—What gases result from the explosion of dyna- 
mite ? 

Ans.—The products of the explosion of dynamite are 
carbon dioxide (CO,), nitrous oxide (N,O), nitrogen 
(N.) and water vapor (H,O). The reaction that takes 
place is represented by the equation: 

2C,H,(NO,), = 6CO, + N.O + 2N, + 5H,0 

Ques.—What gases are formed during a mine fire? 

Ans.—The composition of the gases resulting from a 
mine fire will depend chiefly, if not wholly, on the quan- 
tity of air present. In a plentiful supply of air, the 
combustion will be more or less complete, producing car- 
bon dioxide (CO,). If the ventilation is slack, and the 
air supply insufficient for complete combustion, varying 
amounts of carbon monoxide (CO) and nitrogen (N,) 
will be produced in addition to the carbon dioxide. 

Ques.-—If 20,000 cu.ft. of air and gas, at the maximum 
explosive point, is passing per minute through a mine, 
what is the quantity of gas given off and what quantity 
of air should be added to render the mixture nonexplo- 
sive? 

Ans.—A firedamp mixture at its most explosive point 
contains 9.46 per cent. of gas (methane). The volume of 
gas carried in this air current or given off in the mine 
is, therefore, 20,000 & 0.0946 = 1892 cu.ft. per min. In 
order to render this volume of gas nonexplosive, it must 
be mixed with thirteen times its volume of air; or 13 X 
1892 = 24,596, say 24,600 cu.ft. per min., which is the 
total volume of pure air in the current. The quantity 
of air to be added is, therefore, 24.600 — 20,000 = 4600 
cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—If a portion of a mine is worked with locked 
safety lamps and approved powder is used for blasting, 
how would you proceed to light the shots and what pre- 
cautions would you take in performing this duty? 

Ans.—Use none but an approved type of safety lamp. 
Having properly prepared and tested the lamp, ascertain 
that all of the men are out of the mine. Observe that 
the usual volume of air is in circulation. Proceed to the 
gaseous section of the mine and begin firing the shots 
on the end of the air, in this section first. With some 
possible few exceptions, fire only one shot at a time in a 
single working place, giving ample time for the smoke 
and gases to clear before firing succeeding shots. Ad- 
vance thus in regular order against the air until all the 
shots are fired in this section of the mime. Follow the 
same general rule in the other sections of the mine. In 
every case, make a careful test for gas in the place and 
examine every shot before firing. 

Ques.—What advantage is to be gained by turning the 
rooms at an angle with the entry? 

Ans.—In flat seams, an advantage is often gained fy 
turning the rooms in such a direction that they will cross 
certain clay slips or faults in the coal, or that the coal 
face will make a certain angle with the natural cleavage 
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of the coal, so as to enable the coal to be worked “long- 
horn” or “shorthorn,” according to requirements. The 
coal always works better when advantage is taken of these 
natural conditions. 

In inclined seams, the ievels, or gangways, are driven 
on the strike of the seam, allowing only sufficient grade 
to permit economical haulage and drainage. In moderate 
pitches, if the rooms are driven on the full pitch of the 
seam, the grade of the roads in the rooms will often be 
too great to enable the cars to be handled safely. This 
grade is reduced by driving the rooms across the pitch or 
at an angle with the entry. 

Ques.—How would you set your timbers in an inclined 
seam and why? 

Ans.—The posts should be set so as to lean slightly up 
the pitch, as shown in the accompanying figure. The 
pressure of the roof on the timber is exerted in a direction 





a Horizontal 
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NO, normal or perpendicular to the seam. As the ex- 
traction of the coal proceeds, the roof has a tendency to 
slip downhill. If the post was set normal in the seam, 
or perpendicular to the roof and floor, the slipping of the 
roof downhill would loosen it, and it would fall out; but 
when the post is “upset,” or inclined up the pitch, as 
shown in the figure, any movement of the roof downhill 
will tend to tighten the post. 

Ques.—What are the advantages of driving rooms on 
sights, and how would you keep rooms straight without 
sights ? 

Ans.—-The advantage of driving on sights is that all 
the rooms then keep the same general direction and the 
width of the room pillars is maintained uniform; or, in 
other words, the rooms do not “hole” into each other. 
When no sights are used, the miner keeps his direction 
by sighting back along the rail. 

Ques.—What is a squeeze? 

Ans.—-A squeeze, in coal mining, is the effect produced 
by the overburden settling down heavily on the supporting 
pillars in the mine. The effect is indicated, in greater or 
less degree, by the sagging of the roof, the crushing of 
the pillars, or the heaving of the floor, or any or all of 
these combined. 

Ques.—What method or means is most effective in ar- 
resting the progress of a squeeze? 

Ans.—When a squeeze has attained any headway, its 
progress can only be arrested by causing a heavy fall of 
roof, by drawing all pillars and timbers over a consider- 
able area, which has the effect to overarch the weight 
resting on the pillars, causing it to rest on the waste. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Attorney-General McReynolds has prepared a report for 
the year 1913 which was made public on Dec. 9 and in which 
he gives the most uptodate and thorough data yet avail- 
able with respect to the coal cases prosecuted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice under the anti trust and other laws. 

Mr. McReynolds first deals with the subject historically, 
and reviews the anthracite coal case, saying in part: 

“It was held (1) that the defendants including most of the an- 
thracite coal carrying railroads and affiliated coal companies 
were unlawfully combined in restraint of trade through the in- 
strumentality of the Temple Iron Co., whose stock they 
owned in agreed proportions, and through which they _pur- 
chased a number of independent mines and prevented the 
construction of an independent railroad; (2) that the system 
of agreements known as 65 per cent. contracts, by which the 
defendants acquired control of the independent output, were 
in restraint of trade. , 

The decree enjoined the defendants from voting or re- 
ceiving the dividends on the stock of the Temple Iron Co., or 
otherwise attempting to exercise any control over it, and 
canceled the 65 per cent. contract. A general charge that 
the defendants were engaged in a combination in restraint of 
trade was dismissed. The charges against separate groups 
of the defendants, namely, (1) the Reading Co. and affiliated 
corporations, (2) the Lehigh Valley R.R. Co., and affiliated 
corporations, and (3) the Erie R.R. Co., and affiliated cor- 
porations, were not determined but were left to be dealt with 
in separate proceedings.” 

The Attorney-General then takes up the status of other 
eases and refers particularly to the case of the United States 
vs. the American Coal Products Co., in which a decree was 
entered by consent on Mar. 4, 1913, and the case of the United 
States vs. the Reading Co., et al. in which a petition was 
filed Sept. 2, 1913, against a combination consisting of the 
Reading Co., and affiliated corporations, charging it with re- 
straining and monopolizing trade in anthracite coal, in which 
the defendants have only recently answered. As to cases 
under the commodities clause, Mr. McReynolds says: 

In the United States vs. the Delaware & Hudson Co. the 
Supreme Court construed the commodities clause as prohibit- 
ing a railroad from transporting articles in which at the time 
of transportation it has any interest, direct or indirect, in a 
legal or equitable sense * * ina later case the Court 
held that if the corporation owning the articles transported 
by the railroad was so completely identical with the _rail- 
road as to be but an arm of the railroad then the railroad 
would have an interest in the articles in the sense of the 
statute just as if the railroad held a title to the articles in 
its own name. 

It is to be observed that under this construction the 
statute is not violated unless the railroad has the required 
interest in the articles at the time of transportation. It 
may have been the producer of the articles but if it parted 
with the title before transporting them it does not violate 
the act of Congress. Pitts : 

Thinking to bring themselves within this construction of 
the act the following plan has been devised: A _ railroad 
company engaged in mining coal either directly or through 
a controlled corporation which is but a part of itself will or- 
ganize a new corporation, the stock of which will be dis- 
tributed rateably among the stockholders of the railroad; 
whereupon the railroad will sell _to the new corporation at 
the mouth of the mines its production of coal. This plan 
has been challenged in the case now pending in the district 
of New Jersey against the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern R.R. Co. and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal 
Co., the contention of the Government being that a corpora- 
tion after all is but an association of persons and that under 
this plan the same association of persons which mines the 
coal transports it, and that therefore such transportation is a 
violation of the act of Congress. 


Coal Inspection and Analysis 


Another in the long series of bills introduced for the 
control of the coal mining and selling industry has been 
offered by Representative Treadway of Massachusetts and is 
a plan for the inspecting and analyzing of coal, the results 
to be furnished to purchasers. The alleged purpose of the 
bill is to prevent sales of inferior coal possessing an unduly 
small number of heat units from being made to individuals 
Mr. Treadway’s plan is to have the Government apply the 
same methods of analysis which are employed in the army 
and navy where the British thermal unit system is adopted in 
order that the purchasers may be informed whether they are 
getting the coal that is represented or not. 

Mr. Treadway says that the coal of ordinary use is the 
most general and necessary commodity of everyday consump- 
tion and that the consumer ought to be able to know in the 
same way and for the same reasons that he is informed 
concerning the constituent elements of foods, of the real na- 
ture of the fuel he obtains. 


COAL AND COKE NEwS 
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It is thought that the Bureau of Mines might be en- 
trusted with the task of thus sampling and certificating the 
coal which is to be subjected to analysis. The bill will be 
taken up by the House Committee on Interstate Commerce 
and its consideration will probably be bunched with that of 
a multitude of other coal bills introduced last session and 
this, that are now pending before the Committee. 


Probable Action on Alaskan Railway 


The general examination of the outlook for the Alaska 
Railroad bill has given rise to confident prediction that the 
Senate will act on that measure at an early date and will pro- 
vide an appropriation of at least $35,000,000 to be expended 
by the President in the construction of the desired roads in 
Alaska locating them in such a way as to open up the coal 
fields of the territory. 

Senator Pittman of Nevada who is attempting to further 
the progress of the bill asserts that it will pass shortly and 
that in his judgment the measure will mean a saving of $1,- 
000,000 a year to the Government in its purchases while it 
will also open large fields of other minerals. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Auditor General Powell is getting ready to proceed with 
the collection of the state tax on anthracite coal, provided 
for by the act of 1913, and all producers will be required to 
make a statement of their output at the end of the present 
year. 

The department will send bills for the amount of the tax 
based on the returns made by the operators, who are re- 
quired to make reports under oath, and it is expected that 
a test of the constitutionality of the act will be inaugurated 
without much loss of time by the coal operators. Next year 
the state will not have the proceeds from one-fourth of 
personal property tax as an item of income. This amounted 
to about $1,300,000 this year, and it was the idea of the Legis- 
lature that the state’s share of the coal tax would make 
this up. According to reports received, some operators have 
been charging the tax on their bills of sale of coal. 

A systematic inventory of the water ana water-power re- 
sources of the state of Pennsylvania is being discussed by 
the Water Supply Commission, and it is the plan to cover 
every stream in the state and to prepare for the people a 
list of all streams, their flow, the horsepower and other data. 
This will be a movement toward conservation and for the 
retention by the state of the water power now going to waste 
in many localities. 

The commission has been chary about approving applica- 
tions for charters for power companies in the last two years 
and only a few big water-power projects have been granted 
letters patent. Others have been so restricted that but little 
has been done toward putting them into operation. 

This move by the state will no doubt help many coal com- 
panies who suffer several months of the year for water, and 
which many of the progressive companies are guarding 
themselves against by erecting large tanks and by building 
reservoirs. 

Officers of the U. M. W. of A. are protesting to the op- 
erators against cutting coal and loading the same on Sun- 
days, stating that hereafter the work will not be performed. 

It seems that men employed in the strippings have been 
compelled to load coal On Sunday. They claim there is no 
necessity for doing this. They will agree to perform any 
necessary labor on the Sabbath so as not to interfere with 
prompt operations on Manday morning, but loading coal they 
assert is an abuse of rights, 

They point out the fact that even during slack time in the 
coal trade men are compelled to work on Sunday and are 
laid off on days that the breakers are idle. 

State Chief of the Dept. of Mines, Jas. E. Roderick, is 
taking steps to secure precautions against accidents in the 
mines of the state by issuance of stringent regulations in 
mines and instructions to inspectors to see that they are 
enforced. Every mine is being covered. 


Union Organizers Have Been Busy 


Field organizers of the United Mine Workers of America 
have been busy in District No. 2 (bituminous region) during 
the past several months, and the result is that the union is 
stronger, both numerically-and financially. 
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At a number of the mines throughout the district, espe- 
cially in Clearfield and Jefferson Counties, “closed shop” 
which means that only members of the union will be given 
employment, has been established, and great efforts are be- 
ing made to make the organization as strong as possible so 
that the men will be in a position to present the strongest 
possible case, when they meet in convention at Dubois in 
March for the purpose of entering upen a two-years’ wage 
agreement. 

Indiana County has been the weakest county in the dis- 
trict, so far as membership is concerned, and an effort is 
being made to unionize the mines there. 

If there is any opposition to the work of the U. M. W. of 
A. on the part of the operators it is not apparent on the 
surface. It is the contention of some of the operators that 
they have better success in the operation of their mines when 
they deal with the union than when they endeavor to make 
individual agreements with the men, Both the operators and 
the men are making preparations for the best possible work- 
ing agreement when they meet in joint convention to Dubois 
in March. 

There are four important demands which the miners will 
make at the joint conference. They will ask that the system 
of pushing cars to and from working places to the entries 
hy the miners be abolished; a uniform day wage scale for 
all labor inside and outside the mines; a more strict rule 
enforcing the eight-hour day, and an eight-hour day for all 
engineers and firemen. There may be other demands made 
by the miners, but it is intimated that tye men will insist 
upon those four things going into the next wage agreement. 

The members of the United Mine Workers throughout the 
state are making arrangements to send delegates to attend 
the convention of the organization to be held at Indianapolis 
on Jan. 20. This is the 24th convention, the meetings having 
been held annually heretofore, but are now being convened 
biannually, so as to come in the January before the March 
on which the two-years’ wage contracts entered into with 
the operators expire. The wage agreements in every mining 
district on the American Continent, between the United Mine 
Workers of America and the operators, expire in March 
next, except the new agreements recently made in West Vir- 
ginia and the anthracite region of Pennsylvania. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Lykens—The school boards of Lykens and Wiconisco are 
considering a proposition to start a night school for the peo- 
ple of the two towns. The activity in this line is the direct 
result of the formation of the Miners’ Institute several weeks 
ago. Mr. Aulman, superintendent of the mines and Mr. Kutz- 
ner, mining engineer at the mines, both members of the in- 
stitute served as a committee to meet the board. 


Tamaqua—All employees of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co. in the Panther Creek Valley, with the exception of those 
at the Nesquehoning colliery and the washeries, recently 
went on strike as the result of a new order issued by the 
company. Heretofore, inside men have worked from 7 a.m. to 
4 p.m., without a noon hour, for a day’s work, while under the 
new order the company desires all employees to take 45 
minutes off for lunch and end the day at 4:45 p.m. working 
the same hours per day, but meaning a later quit for the 
men. 


Old Forge—The deal which has been pending for some 
time past for the purchase of the Sibley Colliery of the 
Elliott-McClure Co. by the Pennsylvania Coal Co., has been 
closed, and the latter company has assumed charge of the 
operation. The colliery is located in Old Forge, and the tract 
is of about 350 acres, three veins, the Red Ash, Clark and New 
County, being mined. Shortly after the change in ownership 
the employees went on strike, claiming that when the griev- 
ance committee of the union started to examine the due cards, 
the officials of the company ordered them to stop. 


Scranton—Residents of the Green Ridge section of Scran- 
ton, aroused by the danger of mine caves.and the failure of 
the coal companies to provide relief, have passed a resolution 
that a petition be sent from the residents of Scranton and 
vicinity, to Governor Tener, requesting the condemnation of 
all coal lands in Lackawanna County. It is generally under- 
stood throughout that section that what the property owners 
desire is that the State of Pennsylvania take over all coal 
lands and operate them, thus displacing the companies and 
officials about whom the people complain. 


Plains—Residents in the vicinity of Henry St., between 
Merritt and Wiiliam Sts., Plains, are becoming frightened at 
the number of cracks appearing in the surface in that vicin- 
ity, and in the concrete foundations of several houses nearby, 
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caused by mine settlings. The Madeira-Hill Co. and the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co. have coal lands in this section. 


The miners at the Madeira colliery of the Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co., who have been on strike, have decided to re- 
turn to work pending an adjustment of their grievances. The 
men claim that under the schedule of rates in force between 
them and the company, for the removal of fire clay from the 
Ross vein $1.21 per yard should be paid. The section of the 
vein now being worked does not contain clay, but there is a 
stratum of rock which must be removed. The men claim they 
should be paid the same for removing the rock as for the clay, 
but this the company refuses to do. 


Bituminous 


Nanty Glo—The mines of the Springfield Coal Co., which 
were closed recently through the destruction of the boiler 
house and tipple by fire, have resumed operations. Re- 
pairs have been completed and the company starts again with 
better equipment than previously. 


Conemaugh—The Park Hill Coal Co., which is driving a 
slope into the “C’ coal vein, is taking out about 3 ft. 
of fine grade limestone in the process. The stone is being 
removed principally to furnish room for the headings, but 
the material is a valuable byproduct, as it can be used for 
several purposes, notably ballasting of tracks, in the blast 
furnace, and on the new state highway. The output of the 
new mine is about 500 tons a day at a minimum, with an ulti- 
mate capacity far in excess to that figure, when the com- 
pany taps the ‘B” coal seam, as is planned later. Three shifts 
will be kept busy in development work for some time. 


Morrisdale—The Morrisdale Coal Co. has disposed of its 
electrical plant to the Penn Service Co. and is paying the 
electrical plant for the power used to operate the mines. 


Dubois—About 800 miners employed at the Eriton mines, 
of the Northwestern Mining and Exchange Co., are on strike, 
tying up the mines. The trouble is that the men insist upon 
the “closed shop.” At the time of the walk-out, all of the 
employees, with the exception of four, were members of the 
union. 


Pittsburgh—On Dec. 7 Judge Buffington, of the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court, granted a receivership to the Pittsburgh-Buffalo 
Coal Co., one of the largest independent coal concerns oper- 
ating in the Pittsburgh district. This action was taken upon 
the petition of F. R. Babcock, J. W. Ailes, and John H. Jones, 
of Pittsburgh. At the same time Judge Dayton, of the U. S. 
District Court at Philippi, W. Va., granted the petition of 
the same men for a receivership for the Four States Coal & 
Coke Co- The Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co. operates properties at 
Marianna, Canonsburg, Burgettstown, and Bruceton, while 
the latter firm operates mining properties in the Mannington 
and Cabin Creek districts of West Virginia. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston—According to a report of the mine depart- 
ment of the state, there are 70,321 miners employed ‘in West 
Virginia mines. Of this number 36,612 are of American de- 
scent, 14,000 are negroes, and 23,709 foreigners, of whom the 
majority are Italians. 

It is the general opinion here that the 50 million dollar 
coal deal in the New River field will be consummated short- 
ly. It is said that 85 per cent. of the owners and operators 
in the New River field have verbally agreed to the con- 
ditions imposed by the English syndicate. It is the desire of 
the purchasers that all operators in the New River field 
join them, and 50 million dollars in gold will be paid between 
the time the contracts are delivered, and June 1. This price 
is to cover operations and coal lands in Fayette, Raleigh, 
Greenbrier and Nicholas Counties. 


Huntington—Arrangements for the employment of a large 
number of men to work in the mines of the Marmet Coal Co., 
near Marmet, W. Va., is being made by officials of that firm. 
Improvements are to be made by this company including the 
building of boarding houses to be constructed for the use of 
the laborers to be employed. Application has been made to 
the municipal employment bureau for both mine and other 
labor, and it is understood that a large number of men will 
be put to work about the first of the year. 


TENNESSEE 


Spring City—Col. George Wilkinson, of Philadelphia, Penn., 
is reported to be planning the purchase of a large acreage 
of mineral land in the vicinity of Spring City, Tenn., for 
immediate development, the work proposed including the 
operation of coal and other mines, the construction of coke 
ovens and a byproducts plant, the ultimate investment con- 
templated being in the neighborhood of $3,000,000, 
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KENTUCKY 


Sebree—The Sebree Coal Mining Co. is planning to increase 
the capacity of its mine, installing a line of modern machin- 
ery. Lee Stone is manager of the company. 


Sturgis—The West Kentucky Coal Co. is said to be work- 
ing its nine plants to capacity, notwithstanding the fact that 
the mild weather and a short car supply have handicapped 
operations to a considerable extent. The company, which is 
the largest in the western Kentucky field, is planning still 
further development work, which will cost between $400,000 
and $500,000. 

Barbourville—It is understood that the Smith-Riley Coal 
Co., recently incorporated, has acquired a plant in this vi- 
cinity which is already in active operation, and that it will 
open up other mines shortly. 


OHIO 


Columbus—Coal operators, at least a few of them in Ohio, 
are taking up the agitation to secure the passage of a law, 
similar to that of Canada which is designed to prevent harm- 
ful strikes in all lines of business. In the coal mining in- 
dustry the danger of strikes is one of the worst features 
to contend with. The Canadian law provides that neither 
can the employee strike or the employer lock out his men, 
until 30 days after the controversy arose and only then after 
the arbitration commission has made every effort to secure 
a compromise and when all of the facts in the case are pub- 
lished. The law takes into account three parties to every 
labor controversy, viz.; the employer, the employee and the 
public. It is believed such a bill will be introduced in the 
coming session of the Ohio General Assembly. 

New Philadelphia—Suit has been brought in the courts of 
Tuscrawas County by the Goshen Coal Co. against the Royal 
Goshen Coal Co. to collect $12,957.56 alleged to be due for 
coal illegally mined under the property of the plaintiff. The 
two properties adjoin each other in Goshen Township in Tus- 
crawas County. 

Murray City—State Mine Inspector J. C. Davies accom- 
panied by several of his deputies has opened Pittsburg Mine 
No. 8, which was sealed up last March because of a fire. The 
fire was found to be out and the mine will be placed in oper- 
ation soon. 


INDIANA 

Linton—The new Summit-Linton mine, employing 200 men, 
is expected to be in operation the first of the year. 

Sullivan—The old Shelburn mine, working vein No. 5, caved 
in recently, breaking the props and covering the tracks, mak- 
ing it necessary to abandon it. About five acres of land sank. 
The mine had had trouble with gas. The Citizens mine will 
be reopened about Christmas. A new tipple is being built. 
The shaft has been leased to J. R. Risher. It was formerly 
the property of the Monon Coal Co. 

The last pay day to the miners in this vicinity brought 
them $20,000. Prospects are said to be good for steady work 
for the next six months. Miners at the Glendora drew $4500; 
at the Union, $5000, and at the Paxton, $5600, the balance 
being distributed among the smaller mines. 

Indianapolis—The miners’ washhouse law, passed by the 
last Indiana legislature, has been held constitutional by the 
supreme court of the state, but was appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court, where it is pending. 


ILLINOIS 


West Frankfort—The Chicago, Wilmington & Vermillion 
Coal Co. is commencing to produce coal at its new mine at 
Orient, north of here. The producing company has built a 
small sized town so as to have its miners right on the ground 
and reports have it that Orient is one of the latest and most 
sanitary and comfortable mining settlements in southern 
Tllinois. . 

The new mine of the Old Ben Coal Co. formerly the 
Buchanan Coal Co., is down to coal. This new shaft is being 
sunk southeast of this place in a coal field that has never 
yet been touched, and it is understood that the coal shows 
up considerably better in quality than that from the field 
west of here. 

Royalton—The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. has 
completed its branch to this point, and coal is now being 
loaded out from the mine of the Franklin Coal & Coke Co. 

Marion—The White Ash mine, which has been abandoned 
and allowed to fill up with water at White Ash, three miles 
north of here, is being pumped out, and all the mining ma- 
terial such as rails, cars, etc., will be removed and the mine 
abandoned and sealed up. It is also understood that the 
tipple and washer are to be offered for sale to be torn down 


and removed, 
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Edwardsville—The Henrietta mine, which cost $65,000 to 
sink, has been sold for the second time for a price that would 
indicate that it was not worth even junk money. In August, 
1912, the Federal Trust Co. bought it for 45c. and assumed 
a debt of $11,500. It was operated for a short time at a loss 
and was leased to W. S. Walker, who also operated it and 
failed, owing the miners several thousand dollars wages. The 
last sale is to Mrs. Philipina Kraft, of East St. Louis, and the 
records show that she paid $1 for it. However, it is under- 
stood that included in the deal was some real estate in St. 
Louis valued at $30,000. 

A small local mine, operated by the City Coal Co., is being 
flooded by a stream from a nearby creek through a fissure 
in the air shaft. The mine inspector has ordered the mine 
clos ed, 


ARKANSAS 


Spadra—The West Spadra Coal Co., which has been sink- 
ing a new shaft for several months, has finally struck a 4-ft. 
vein at a depth of 245 ft. The coal is pronounced of superior 
quality. 

Hartford—The strike which has been in effect for some 
time at mine No. 4 of the Central Coal & Coke Co., has been 
settled and the men returned to work on Dec. 1. The miners’ 
contentions that a guard be placed at the fan house during 
the entire time the men were at work, has been granted by 
the operators. 


Clarksville—The Sterling Anthracite Coal Co.’s property 
here has been ordered shut down on account of poor ventila- 
tion. This is one of the largest mines in Johnson County 
and has been employing non-union men. 


OKLAHOMA 


McCurtain—There is a probability that the mine of the 
Sans Bois Coal Co., which was the scene of a disastrous 
explosion several months ago in which 70 lives were lost, 
will soon resume operations. The mine has been closed since 
the disaster, and the company has gone into the hands of a 
receiver; but it is believed that operations will soon be re- 
sumed. 


COLORADO 


Trinidad—Workmen from outside districts are now ar- 
riving in considerable numbers to take the places of the 
striking miners in the southern Colorado fields. These are, 
for the most part, convoyed from the trains to the mines 
by military escorts. 


Denver—The acquisition and operation of municipal coal 
mines suggested by the City Council to combat high fuel 
prices is entirely practical, but not demanded immediately. 
Such was the report rendered by the Public Utility Commis- 
sion, following an investigation requested by the council into 
the advisability of such a proposition. It is the opinion of 
the Commission, however, that coal should cost consider- 
ably less in Denver than the prices now charged. 





FOREIGN NEWS 











Juneau, Alaska—The land office at Juneau recently de- 
cided that 21 coal claims of the so called McAlpine Group of 
200 on Cooks Inlet should be held for cancellation because of 
fraud. The Promotors of the McAlpine Group were indicted 
in Detroit on Mar. 6, 1911, for a conspiracy to defraud the 
United States. 

Cardiff, Wales—Fifteen thousand coal minersin southern 
Wales were thrown out of work Dec. 4 by the strike of en- 
gine drivers and stokers on the Great Western Ry. All traffic 
on the Welsh branch of the line was disturbed. Leaders of 
the strike, which began through the dismissal of an engineer 
for refusing to handle Irish freight, are trying to extend it to 
other lines. 





PERSONALS 











L. C. Crewe, general manager of the La Follette Iron Co., 
has been on a trip during the past week to Knoxville and 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and Birmingham, Ala. 

Col. Harvey M. La Follette, president and general man- 
ager of the La Follette Coal, Iron and Railway Co., has been 
spending some time in New York on business for his firm. 
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A. P. Goedecke, for 28 years general outside superintend- 
ent for G. B. Markle Co., at Jeddo, has resigned, and will 
leave the service of the company on Dec. 20. His successor 
has not been named. 

George Hartshorne, formerly fire-boss in the mines of the 
Atlantic Coal Co., of Boswell, Penn., has been promoted to 
the position of mine foreman, while George Watson, form- 
erly fire-boss in the same mine, has been promoted to the 
position of ass’t mine foreman. 

Hywel Davies, formerly of Louisville, but now residing in 
Lexington, Ky., who is well known among operators in Ken- 
tucky, being president of the Kentucky Mine Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, recently resigned as a member of the board of 
trustees of the Kentucky State University. 

Mrs. Sophia Coxe, widow of Eckley B. Coxe, is preparing 
again to make happy the 3000 children of the miners at the 
Coxe Brothers & Co. operations (now owned by L. V. Coal 
Co.) by distributing gifts of clothing, toys and sweets among 
them the day before Christmas, as has been her custom for 
nearly half a century. 

George P. Lindsay, of Plymouth, secretary of the Parrish 
Coal Co. for many years prior to the merging of that corpor- 
ation with the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., has leased 
from the Turner Estate a tract of coal land about 25 acres in 
extent, near the old Jersey mine in Plymouth Township, and 
arrangements are now being made to develop the tract. 


Stephen J, Hammon has recently been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Dorrance, Prospect and Henry E. collieries of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., at Wilkes-Barre, Penn., to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Joseph Jones. Sheldon 
Jones has been appointed to fill the place formerly occupied 
by Mr. Hammond, as superintendent of the Franklin and 
Warrior Run collieries. 

Elmer O. Long has tendered his resignation as assistant 
chief engineer of the Consolidation Coal Co., at Somerset, 
Penn., to engage in a private engineering partnership with 
Frank B. Fluck. The new concern will be known as Fluck 
& Long, with offices in Somerset. While they will carry on 
all kinds of engineering they will make a specialty of ex- 
amination and reports on coal-mining properties, installation 
of coal-mining plants, and municipal work. 

F. G. Tice, one of the best known coal men in the Appa- 
lachian District, recently resigned as general sales manager 
of the Carter Coal Co., of Johnson, Tenn., and will move to 
Colorado. This step was taken on account of the state of 
his wife's health. He will probably form a connection with 
some operating company in the Colorado field. Mr. Tice has 
been in the coal business for years, having been connected 
formerly with the East Jellico Coal Co., later becoming gen- 
eral manager of the Interstate Coal Co., which. was acquired 
by the Carter Coal Co., with which he has since been asso- 
ciated. 





CONSTRUCTION NEWS 











Nanticoke, Penn.—Contractor Charles Breeme, of Wilkes- 
Barre, is at present at work on the new boiler houses that 
are being erected by the Susquehanna Coal Co. at the No. 7 
Colliery. 

Martins Ferry, Ohio—Work was started recently on the 
extensive improvements at the Webb Mine by the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. and will continue for several months. This work 
includes moving the tracks at that place and changing the 
channel of Wegee Creek to accommodate the output of the 
new mine. A number of company houses have heen erected 
at this mine during the summer and a force of men is now at 
work erecting the steel tipple. 


Huntington, W. Va.—It has been announced that a firm to 
be known as the Ohio Valley Co., will shortly install an elec- 
tric power plant at Logan, W. Va. Power lines will be laid 
over the entire Logan coal field, and will be run up and down 
the Guyan River, Main Island Creek, Buffalo and Dingess 
Runs. The plant will ultimately be of 30,000 kw. capacity 
composed of turbine units of 5000 kw. each. It is expected 
that work will be started upon this plant within three weeks. 


Barbourville, Ky.—For some time past there have been 
persistent reports of a new coal railroad to be built in 
Tennessee or Kentucky for the purpose of connecting some 
extensive properties near Barbourville with the Louisville & 
Nashvile R.R. at Beattyville, a distance of about 65 miles. 
As the result of a recent conference between the parties in- 
terested considerable progress was made toward active opera- 
tion. The new road will traverse one or two counties which 
have no railroads at present. 
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Bluefield, W. Va.— Aside from the erection of the gigantic 
power house at Bluestone Junction, which is now under con- 
struction for the purpose of supplying current for the elec- 
trification of the Norfolk & Western R.R. between Bluefield 
and East Vivian, it is understood that the erection of an- 
other building is contemplated which will be used for a ma- 
chine shop and car barn combined. Nothing definite has as 
yet been made known regarding this latter structure, but a 
building of this kind will necessarily have to be erected at 
some point along the line between the two towns. 





NEW INCORPORATIONS 
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Portage, Penn.—The Martins Branch Coal Mining Co., of 
Portage, has been organized with a capital stock of $20,- 
000. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Pittsburgh-Syracuse Coal Mining 
Co., of Pittsburgh, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000. 

Barbourville, Ky.—The Smith-Riley Coal Co. has been form- 
ed by local coal men to operate the Blue Gem mine in the 
vicinity of this city. A plant already established has been 
taken over by the new organization. 

Columbus, Ohio-—The John M. Taylor Coal Co. has been or- 
ganized at Columbus for the purpose of mining and dealing 
in coal. The capital stock is $45,000, and the incorporators 
are John M. Taylor, John W. Moore, J. E. Ridenour, E. G. 
Thornton, and E. E. Learned. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Bengal Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated with an authorized capital stock of $100,000. The in- 
corporators are E. P. Hopkins, A. E. Morgan, W. H. Cunning- 
ham, T. F. Bailey, Jr., and Frank Enslow, all of Huntington. 
The offices will be in Huntington, and the chief works, in the 
Triadelphia district. 





INDUSTRIAL NEWS 





Newcastle, South Wales—The coal exports from New- 
castle, South Wales, for the first nine months of 1913 were 
3,786,432 tons valued at $9,645,727, increases of 166,756 tons, 
and $409,625 respectively. 

McKinney, Tex.—E. G. and S. E. King of this city have 
closed the deal exchanging their coal mine at Como, Texas, 
to D. M. Lovelace of Oklahoma City, for a plantation in Miss- 
issippi and $75,000 in cash. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Secretary of the Treasury has 
recommended the appropriation of $762,000 for the Bureau of 
Mines. Of this $10,000 is wanted for the steam and electric 
equipments of the Pittsburgh testing station. 

Bluefield, W. Va.—Local railroad men say that Dec. 3 was 
one of the busiest days in the history of the Pocahontas di- 
vision. Practically every engine and every crew in Bluefield 
were mustered into service to assist in moving the heavy 
tonnage out of the field east bound. 

Hebron, N. D.—The Lignite Briquetting Plant operated 
here by the state was destroyed about midnight, Dec. 3, with 
a loss of $10,000 by fire of an unknown origin. The de- 
struction of this plant will seriously hamper the state’s in- 
vestigation into the possibilities of lignite. 

Springfield, I11—Trouble which threatened to result in a 
general strike in the Peabody coal mines in this vicinity has 
been amicably settled. A strike of miners at the Peabody 
No. 8 mine at Kincaid, resulting from a disagreement over 
the wage scale, caused the trouble. 


Uniontown, Penn.—It is reported that a company is to be 
formed by the owners of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., 
to operate the large coal area in Green County, Penn., recent- 
ly purchased by the latter company. The new firm will be 
known as the Buckeye Coal Co., and it is the intention to 
start the manufacture of coke to be used in the plants of 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 


Martins Ferry, Ohio—Although many boats are still oper- 
ating on the lakes, little coal is being shipped. As a result 
coal companies are contracting for vessels to be used for stor- 
age purposes during the winter. Operators figure that re- 
gardless of whether there is a suspension or strike next 
spring when the wage scale agreement is te be taken up, they 
will have a long shut-down to face. Accordingly, they are 
obtaining leases on boats and will load them this winter at 
the docks. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Markets generally steadier as a result of the change in 
weather conditions. Anthracite stocks low and an active 
market expected, Bituminous production curtailed. Prices 
ruling steady to firm, but trade dull and shipments on con- 
tracts slowing up. 

The customary order of business in anthracite has been 
greatly demoralized by the unseasonable weather, but lower 
temperatures the first of the current week had a steadying 
effect upon the situation. As a rule the market has been 
remarkably well maintained, but it was becoming evident 
that a continuance of unseasonable climatic conditions 
would soon necessitate a curtailment in production, a most 
unusual procedure in hard coal at this period of the year. 
The final general adontion, by practically all the companies, 
of an increase in the circular to cover the new Pennsylvania 
State tax on hard coal, has put business on a more equitable 
basis. It is clear that stocks on hand are meager and it will 
not take much cold weather to create an active situation. 

The bituminous market continues listless, with an entire 
absence of new business apparent on all sides, and the price 
list softening. The well stocked condition of consumers 
generally has removed any fear of an immediate shortage, 
so that contract demand is lighter. However, the situation 
is by no means as serious as might have been expected, and 
it is clear that operators are making the most determined 
effort in the history of the trade to maintain prevailing 
prices. But in spite of the restricted production, coal is ac- 
cumulating on track at a number of points, instances of 
demurrage are frequently reported, and even the good grades 
are occasionally in the market at reduced prices. These 
cases are more the exception than the rule, producers being 
generally cautious about shipping except on specific orders. 

The announcement of a receivership for one of the most 
powerful companies in the Pittsburgh district is evidence 
of the fact that better prices must be obtained for coal. 
While the advent of cold weather promises to create a more 
active demand in that section, the market is quiet and not 
particularly well maintained; operations continue on about 
a 60% basis, a large decrease from that previous to the 
closing of lake navigation. 

A curtailment in iron and steel, and the decilne in general 
manufacturing demand have restricted operations in Ohio and 
price shading is now the rule all along the line. 

The long continued warm weather also had a depressing 
effect on the market, while at the same time materially fa- 
cilitating the movement. Lake shipments at Toledo for the 
season, now definitely closed, exceeded all previous records. 
Some surpluses are accumulating at the Hampton Roads piers 
but these are all well covered by contracts, and are only 
waiting tonnage to move them, A remarkable record was 
made by the Virginian Ry. in November, the movement ex- 
ceeding that for the same month last year by over 100%. 

Business in St. Louis seems to have touched the bottom 
and has not experienced much change in the past week, but 
the Chicago markets showed a decided slump. Consumers 
are restricting orders on contracts often canceling entirely 
or specifying deferred delivery. Mining operations are be- 
ing restrictel, and occasional congestions are reported in rail- 
road yards. 





EASTERN MARKET 











BOSTON, MASS. 

Bituminous market still inactive. Absence of § in- 
quiry for spot coal continues. Further decrease in offshore 
business, and government requisitions are fewer. Contract 
demand less insistent. Georges Creek continues stron: 
and in uniformly fair supply. Pennsylvanias are weak. An- 
thracite strong but momentarily affected by the warm 
weather. 

Bituminous—There is no appreciable change in the mar- 
ket which is still listless. At Hampton Roads, with the ex- 
ception of the Norfolk & Western piers, there is still an 
accumulation of coal in excess of chartered tonnage. This, 
together with the dissappearance of free coal from New Eng- 


land waters, the light government requirements and the de- 
crease in the offshore business should tend to soften the mar- 
ket here. The New England consumers’ well stocked condi- 
tion and the absence on their part of any fear of an imme- 
diate shortage of coal have made contract demand lighter. 
However the circular price for Pocahontas and New River 
continues firm at $2.85 f.o.b. 
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The Pennsylvanias are, of course, affected, as far as tide- 
water shipments are concerned, by the above mentioned su- 
perabundant supply of the Southern coals. All-rail Penn- 
sylvania shipments exhibit diminution on account of weather 
conditions and the plentiful supply of water power. Prices 
on these coals range from $1 to $1.60 f.o.b. mines. 

Georges Creek continues to move regularly on contract 
and the price for any surplus of this grade is rather more 
than firm. 

Quotations are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahonta 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*. . .-es..eeee $1.00@1.55 $1.25@1.60 %. 67@1.77 
Philadelphia*.. Pe a tera a as 2.25@2.75 2.50@2.85 ones. 02 
New York*............. 2.55@3.05 2.80@3.15 ;. as. 32 
MIAMI Ge Ss ccatras Sw ele en Cae Ohenee we rere: 2.85@2.95 
Hampton a Picwaded saree Uke Lee See eae ae eee $2.85@2.90 
NOMINEE RES or oo. Wi, Goo RO OS orale Ee 3.72@3.82 
Prov idencet Beene ada Veathe Lae cls ee hed ae 3.72@3. 87 


*F.o.b. fOn cars. 


Anthracite—The postponement of the hoped for cold snap 
has caused a momentary quiescence of the market, the re- 
tailers having been unable to move but little of their stocks. 

The marine freight market has undergone no material 
change. But few coastwise charters have been reported and 
shippers appear to be devoting their entire attention to pro- 
viding for regularly chartered bottoms. Rates from Hamp- 
ton Roads to Boston are 70 to 75c. per ton. 

NEW YORK 

Colder temperatures steadying up both anthracite and soft 
coal. Bituminous mining restricted, operators fearing to 
overship the market. Hard coal slow getting started, due 
to the backward season. 

Bituminous—The New York market has been the last to 
feel the effect of the changed conditions in the soft-coal 
business, but the difference has been clearly apparent the 
current week in spite of the changed weather conditions. 
The slump is by no means of serious proportions, however, 
and the lower temperatures of this week will no doubt do 
much to steady things up. While lower prices are more fre- 
quently heard, this is, as usual, confined more particularly to 
certain tonnages threatened with demurrage. 
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These latter are not of any serious proportions: as a mat- 
ter of fact it is remarkable what a small accumulation of 
coal there is at tidewater in view of the heavy shipments that 
have been coming down. Operators as a rule are cautious 
about shipping, except on specific orders, and as a result there 
is some slowing down of operations in the mining districts. 
It is clear that producers are making a more determined effort 
to hold prices than ever before in the history of the trade. 
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With the curtailed operations in the mining district, cars 
are now in plentiful supply, as is also labor. In view of the 
somewhat depressed conditions, we quote the New York mar- 
ket off 5c. all along the line from quotations for the past 
few weeks, as follows: 

West Virginia steam, $2.60@2.75; fair grades of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2.70@2.80; gocd grades of Pennsylvania, $2.80@2.90; 
best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.20; George’s Creek, $3.15@ 
3.25. 

Anthracite—Conditions are rather quiet in hard coal, and 
supplies easy, in practically all sizes. Stove coal is as short 
as ever, but the situation is much easier, because the demand 
has dropped off; conditions are about the same on chestnut. 
Egg coal is in long supply and is the heaviest of any of the 
prepared sizes at the present time. Pea coal is active and 
in the best demand of any of the steam grades. As a rule, 
nearly all the upper port steam coals are difficult to move at 
the circular price, while the lower ports are flooded with the 
cheaper grade steam sizes. The line business continues the 
best feature in the anthracite trade. 

As a rule business is slow in getting started this year, due 
to the unpropitious weather conditions, but the fall in tem- 
perature the first part of the current week will no doubt do 
much to relieve the situation in this respect. It is clear 
that stocks on hand are down to a minimum and the advent 
of real winter weather will create an active business im- 
mediately. 

We now quote the New York 
basis, with prices usually steady: 


market on the following 


Lower Ports —— 





——Upper Ports—— 


Cireular Individual Circular Individual 

PION oc okasaccssacenskc RD > voeehkakoe $5.05 

Bete aos eae ice 5.25 $5.10@5.25 5.30 $4.75@5.20 
MMPS bbc iclsv as cman anew 5.25 5.25@5.50 5.30 5.20@5.45 
ee ey eon 5.50 5.50 5.55 5.40@5.45 
SR Se ae scree Bene 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.35@3.45 
NNN ins ls treie scene 2.75 2.70@2.75 2.45@2.70 2.00@2.70 
i eR RRR erthaes 2:25 2.25 1.95@2.20 1.80@2.20 
MNO Sa oa5Gise Gakawaweues 1.75 1.60@1.75 1.70 1.40@1.70 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Trade conditions are rather chaotic. 
contracts disturbs the market. Prices 
weather unfavorable. 

That trade conditions in this section are unsettled is freely 
admitted. Considerable business is being done on contracts, 
and the export trade is gradually strengthening, but never- 
theless there is a lack of new business apparent on all sides 
and the price list keeps softening. Curtailment of work by 
the steel and iron industry, the cement trade, and other lines 
of industry that touch the coal trade first is having a marked 
effect. A number of branches of business have stopped tak- 
ing coal on contracts, while others that have relied on a cer- 
tain amount of purchasing in the open market to supple- 
ment their contracts, seem to have dropped entirely out of 
the spot business for the time being. 

In West Virginia prices are probably five to 10 cents off 
what they were a week or ten days ago. Low-grade steam 
coals were being offered in some mining districts at 80c. 
The gas market for run-of-mine is about on a par with 
this and three-quarter is quoted around 85 to 90 cents. 

Pennsylvania line coals are selling uncertainly at prices 
ranging from 90c. to $1, and even the best grades are moving 
slow when offered as low as $1.30, mine basis. Many sales- 
men are being recalled from the road because new business is 
so poor as not to warrant the effort for the time being. 

As outlined last week the hard-coal market is also un- 
satisfactory. Small yards are suffering most. There is plenty 
of coal on hand at local yards to meet the lightened demand. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Changed weather conditions materially helped the hard 
coal business, and avoided the necessity of restricting pro- 
duction. Prices close to the circular and well maintained. 


There has been a most welcome change in the situation in 
anthracite, in that the weather conditions, which have been 
anything but propitious, showed a change for the better. The 
week just past has done more to inject a little life into a 
situation which was rapidly approaching a mid summer con- 
dition, than anything that could have taken place. Dealers 
were becoming much discouraged, owing to the unseasonable 
temperature, and orders were slowly dwindling. This, of 
course, was effecting the operating companies, and it is safe 
to say that a week or two more would have meant curtailed 
mining, an unusual condition at this time of the year. Octo- 


Stoppage of call on 
are weaker. Warm 


ber, November and December are generally looked forward 
to as being splendid coal distributing months, and the ex- 
tension into the winter season of practically late Spring cli- 
matic conditions, has nearly upset the usual order of things. 

As it is the anthracite market has held itself together in a 
remarkable manner. 


There has been no cessation of mining, 
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and the output has, with few exceptions been taken care of. 
In fact, some of the companies were compelled to dip into 
their storage piles to supply the demand for certain sizes, 
notably pea and chestnut, but even these were getting easy 
at the close of last week. Rice coal seems to be about the 
only laggard, and the fact that bituminous is more easily ob- 
tainable, coupled with the fact that there is a slowly dimin- 
ishing demand for rice coal in this market, doubtless ex- 
plains this situation. The only satisfaction that the dealers 
have lies in the fact that, taking the years as a whole, 
there is always a certain amount of anthracite consumed, and 
what is left of December, together with January and Febru- 
ary, will more than likely balance up the trade. 

As to prices, the trade generally is now on about an equal 
basis. The general application of the state tax, either in 
the form of an additional price, or its equivalent, has put 
all operators on about the same basis, and trade that has 
been diverted into other channels owing to this difference, 
is likely to return. Anthracite prices rule as follows: 


Line and City Trade 


Circular Individual Tidewater 
RIN ich acca oe erewineineae aie $3.50 $3.60 $4.75@4.85 
DR Se cls kovase ath Sereda pe <hiun naar shee 3.75 3.65 5.00 
NMNMEID coed cpio ence ckss tie: SVeioreee yrs on ere nator 4.00 4.10@ 4.15 5.00@5.25 
MORREMNINNE Cie aretha erste cece eeragsl eake gets 4.15 4.00@ 4.10 5.25 
RE rn ae ny ee, cere cn rt 2.50 2.50 3.25 
BN TONG 5 wrecks wre eee knw eee IR. 1.50 1.50 2.25 


The bituminous trade seems to continue along the lines of 
lower prices, and poor demand. New business is not easy to 
secure, and the output is being disposed of on old contracts. 
The inception of colder weather has not added the impetus to 
the bituminous market that was expected. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Large stocks on hand and trade dull. New Pennsylvania 
state tax on anthracite added to retail prices. 

Owing to the long period of unusually mild weather for 
this season, trade is rather quiet. Dealers have large stocks 
on hand in all lines, as since the close of navigation heavy 
shipments are being received by rail. 

The increased freight rate of 5% on rail shipments via 
Suspension Bridge, which was announced to come into effect 
last month has been suspend¢d until Mar. 12 next, and it is 
hoped that it may be further delayed. 

The retail price of egg, stove and nut sizes of anthracite, 
has been advanced from $8@8.25 per ton, and pea coal from 
$6.50@6.75, the reason assigned being the increased price at 
the mines, owing to the imposition of the Pennsylvania state 
tax on coal. Quotations for bituminous are unchanged. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. . 
Still a strictly weather market. Too much coal every- 


where. Sellers trying to hold prices, but find that there are a 
good many cuts made. Anthracite lake shipments con- 
cluded. 


Bituminous—There is no help for the bituminous-coal- 
market unless winter steps in and obliges consumers to buy. 
It is reported that large consumers, like the railroads, which 
commonly use a dozen or more cars a day at a single re- 
ceiving point, are now taking only six or eight. This ap- 
pears to be the rule with practically all concerns that are 
buying coal for heating purposes and even steam is made 
much easier than it would be if the weather was seasonable. 

Meanwhile there is a steadily increasing accumulation of 
coal on track and the word “demurrage” that had scarcely 
been heard for a year, is again becoming common. It is a 
hard matter to zet consumers interested in coal even where 
their jobber friends are trying to get tonnage off their 
hands. There are a good many strikes all through the bitu- 
minous fields but operators are rather inclined to welcome 
them, as the mines will not then turn out more coal than can 
be sold. The miners, on their part, are of the opinion that the 
producers are making too much money and are making all 
sorts of demands. ; 

At present it is doubtful whether the summer prices can 
be heid in any form much longer unless the recent cold snap 
steadies the market up. Jobbers report that they have given 
way, but operators deny this and say they are obtaining 
summer prices, at least after a fashion, and are of the opinion 
that former prices should continue. Quotations are at the 
moment weak on a basis of $2.90 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.89 
for three-quarter, $2.65 for mine-run and $2.25 for slack, 
with slack rather firmer accordingly than sizes. 

Coke—The coke market is not any stronger and promises 
to continue its former weak condition till there is a turn 
in the iron market. Dealers are finding a good many 
prices to contend with, as they seldom know whether the re- 
ductions are accompanied by corresponding cheapening of the 
product. Quotations remain weak on the basis of $4.70 for 
best Connellsville foundry, f.o.b. Buffalo. 
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Anthracite—The closing lake season finds that the an- 
thracite shippers are not satisfied with the movement during 
the regular season, and are willing to pay extra insurance 
for December cargoes. During the first week in December 
they shipped 67,500 tons by lake and another cargo will 
bring to their credit a round 5,000,000 tons by lake from this 
port exceeding the previous record by more than a million 
tons. 

The demand for anthracite is quite as slack as it is in the 
bituminous trade. There will also soon be as great a surplus, 
though it will be easy to store it for awhile yet, as lake ves- 
sels can be loaded. Retail dealers are much discouraged over 
the situation and outlook. 





CENTRAL STATES 











PITTSBURGH, PENN. 

Receivership for prominent coal company. Market con- 
tinues quiet with operations at the recently reduced rate of 
60 per cent. Prices fairly well maintained. Coke slightly 
lower, but buyers and sellers still far apart. 

Bituminous—The receivership of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo 
Co., secured Saturday, Dec, 6, by certain creditors, reflects in 
part some special losses which were incurred early in the 
year by flood, but also in large part the fact that it requires 
considerable gross profits per ton of coal mined to carry the 
large investments in plant and coal acreage demanded by 
present mining conditions. The company has expanded rapidly 
in the past few years and for several months past it has 
been known that it was relatively short of working capital. 
It is generally expected that the receivership will protect the 
properties and eventually restore the business intact to its 
owners. The move was precipitated by the fact that notes of 
the company were about to be offered at a discount. During 
the past year the operators of the Pittsburgh district have 
been endeavoring to secure better prices than formerly for 
their product, and the present involvement of the Pitts- 
burgh-Buffalo Co. shows how well taken was the position 
that a larger margin was requisite. 

The market has been quiet the past week and prices have 
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not been overly well sustained, though there has been no 
general cutting from the season list, to which the market 
lately declined from the premium prices put out in October. 
Manufacturing demand has remained relatively light, and so 
has domestic demand, but Sunday a near-blizzard visited the 
district and this week’s domestic demand promises to be 
large. Operations continue on about the 60 per cent. basis 
estimated in last report, showing a large decrease from the 
rate before the lake season ended. We quote: Slack, 90c.; 
nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 
1%-in. steam, $1.50; 1%-in. domestic, $1.55; per ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 

Connellsville Coke—Prompt furnace coke has been avail- 
able at lower figures, even $1.75 having been shaded in at 
least one instance. There is little demand as shipments on 
contracts are usually ample. Negotiations on contracts for 
the new year are proceeding slowly, and buyers and sellers 
are even farther apart than is frequently the case. The ma- 
jority of sellers retain the idea that they should secure $2 
on furnace coke contracts, but there are indications that 
they are nearing a conclusion to depart from this figure. 
Other sellers are quoting down to $1.85 and occasionally this 
figure is shaded, as it is reported that one contract was 
closed for 5000 tons a month over first half at $1.75, the seller 
being a furnace interest not intending to operate its furnace 
for some time, Foundry coke is in fair demand. We quote: 
Prompt furnace, $1.75; contract furnace, $1.85; prompt foun- 
dry, $2.50@2.75; contract foundry, $2.50@2.75, per ton at 
ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Nov. 29 at 344,- 
108 tons, a decrease of 11,132 tons, and shipments at 356,785 
tons, a decrease of 22,119 tons. The “Courier” figures have 
shown a net excess of shipments over production for many 
weeks past, which is not easily explained. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Further weakness characterized the local trade due to the 
continued warm weather in all sections. The coal market 
now dependant absolutely on the weather. Recent cold snap 
will Keep the situation from complete demoralization. 


Operators and shippers generally made an effort to main- 
tain circular prices but were not successful. Shading was 
the rule all along the line, and a large tonnage could not be 
moved at any price. Bins of dealers all over the country are 
full and consequently low quotations fail to attract them. 
Cancellations of orders placed some time ago have been the 
rule and in many cases consigned coal was rerouted after 
shipment. There was considerable demurrage coal reported 
at centers such as Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland and De- 
troit and which still further weakened the market. 

The car supply is now all that can be desired, the closing 
of the lakes causing a much better supply. Eastern Ohio 
reports about 90 per cent. and the Pomeroy Bend district 
about the same. In the strictly domestic fields the car supply 
has been adequate and the same is true of the Hocking 
Valley. Shutting down of a number of iron and steel eon- 
cerns has had its influence on the steam business. There is 
a noticeable decline in demand from many factories. Rail- 
roads are not taking as much as formerly as the freight 
movement has slowed up appreciably. 

A most successful lake season for Ohio operators has come 
to a close. Only a small tonnage was loaded during the 
past week and since insurance is off, no more cargoes will 
be loaded. The reports of the Hocking Valley docks at To- 
ledo shows that 2,719,958 tons were loaded during the season 
as compared with 2,328,963 tons for 1912 and 2,253,069 tons 
in 1911. In Eastern Ohio the increase was even more marked. 
Many of the larger operators increased their tonnage from 
70 to 85 per cent. over the previous year. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


ese Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic ities er $2:00@ 1.85 ..........:.- $2.25 @ 2.15 $1.90 @ 1.75 
3-4 inch. . Bees gio ey ri $1.30 @ 1.20 ee ee 1.70 @ 1.60 
Nut ers Slatdcwd maids Voc 3 Be 1.75@1.65 1.30@ 1.25 
Mine-run........... 1.35@ 1. ‘0 1.15@1.10 1.50@1.40 1.35@1.25 
Nut, pea and slack.. 0.85@0.80 ............ 0.95@0.90 0.80@ 0.75 
Coarse slack........ 0.75 @ 0.70 0. 95@0.85 0.85@0.80 0.70@ 0.65 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Long continued warm weather had a bad effect on the 
market. Circular well maintained despite slack demand. 
Movement good and cars plentiful. 


Business in Toledo is quiet although the recent cold 
snap has had a beneficial effect. This section has rarely ex- 
perienced such a steady run of warm weather at this sea- 
son as has been the case this year. In some ways this has 
been a good thing as it has prevented congestion of railroad 
yards and given the roads a chance to get squared around 
following the rush of the sugar beet season. Cars are 
fairly plentiful now and most of the shipping troubles is due 
to yard congestion at some points and a lack of motive 
power rather than to a lack of equipment. However, there 
has been a car shortage reported until recently, railroads 
urging the hopper cars upon operators. 

Despite the short demand prices have held fairly firm and 
are still being maintained very close to the list. While 
there are, of course, some sales below the circular, quotations 
have not broken nor show any indication of doing so. There 
is little coal left here on the docks as the amount shipped in 


seems to have been closely figured despite the extraordinarily 


heavy lake shipping this season. Steam coal is in fair de- 
mand. 
Prices are as follows: 


Poca- Hock- Jack- Pome- Mass- Pitts. Cam- 
hontas’ ing son roy illon No.8 _ bridge 


Domestic ites accece} $2. 50 be 4 00 $2.75 $2.25 $2.50 $1.50 $1.40 
Pee accoscet cadences agin Bade aveaee Boueeen S.0tee 2.5, ay 
1 Se rece ere 2:00 0.80 2.25 1.75 2.50 1.35 
} lump nary aie cos G4uG nae aves Bea) Boa 
Mine-run 1.60 1.50 1.20 1.20 
8)” Ea rae pereoree seve  Oeu 0.80 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Heavy shipments coming in and coal is occasionally re- 
ported on demurrage. Dealers canceling orders or request- 
ing that shipments be deferred.. Prices slump in spite of de- 
termined efforts to maintain the circular. 


Bituminous—All jobbers feel that they will need coal when 
the heavy weather appears but they are, at the present mo- 
ment canceling all orders possible or asking operators to 
postpone deliveries indefinitely. A great deal of coal is com- 
ing in and there have been instances where demurrage has 
been paid for as high as seven and eight days. The others 
bought domestic coals heavily during the car stringency and 
these are now in poor demand. Car supply is excellent at 
the moment but there is a feeling that this may be of short 
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duration. Production in the Hocking and Pomeroy districts 
is about normal on both steam and domestic coal. Prices are 
shaded to move coal on demurrage and this has weakened the 
market all along the line, in spite of the strenuous efforts 
of the operators to maintain the circular. Hocking and Kan- 
awaha domestic lump have both suffered a decline from their 
circular price of $2. Three-quarter lump which was quoted 
at $1.50@1.75 is now being offered at $1.15 while mine-run, 
which was held at $1.25 is down to $1 and slack is between 
75 and 80c. per ton. 

The following is 
ment: 


approximately the market at the mo- 


W. Va. Hock- Cam- No.8 Poca- Jackson 
Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio _hontas Hill 
Domestic lump. $1.50 $1.50 a erace $2.50 $2.50 
rrr 1.50 2.50 2.50 
a ae 1.30 1.30 ares PAL 
Steam lump.... 1.20 : 1.20 re 
-in. lump...... 1.10 $1.15 1.00 $1.10 $1.10 
Mine-run....... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 1.10 
eee 0.76 0.85 0.65 0.75 0.75 


Anthracite—Stove coal is short and is commanding a recdy 
premium in this market. Other grades are coming in freely. 


HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 


Dumpings for the week fair. Coal shortage somewhat im- 
Accumulation of coal at tidewater about normal. 

The dumpings from tidewater piers for the week have 
hardly been as heavy as was expected. The movement both 
foreign and coastwise will be considerably behind the figures 
the first week in December. 

With a number of large government colliers due in the 
next few days, some shippers are accumulating coal at the 
different piers, and while there may appear to be a surplus 
at tidewater this is really not the case as the coal on hand is 
practically all contracted for and only waiting tonnage to 
move it. However, a few shippers have some free coal. 
Prices during the week have ranged from about $2.85@8, 
which is about the same as has been in effect for some weeks. 

The Virginian Ry. ran a close race with the N. & W. 
for dumpings for the month of November, falling behind the 
latter road only about 5000 tons. At one time during the 
month the Virginian was considerably in the lead. The total 
dumpings of the Norfolk & Western were 345,727 tons, the 
Virginian 340,769, and the C. & O. at Newport News, 207,778 
tons. The Virginian’s dumpings is a record for that road, 
and is nearly one hundred per cent. over their November, 
1912, figures. The N. & W. figures, however, are about 1500 
tons behind their November, 1912, dumpings. The Norfolk 
& Western would have been considerably heavier had they 
not been hampered by having a large number of their coal 
cars tied up in the congestion: on the various Western roads. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Dullness prevails in both domestic and steam business. 
Mild temperatures up to the current week delayed consump- 
tion. Stocks heavy but prices are holding moderately firm. 

The market is governed entirely by weather conditions 
which, up to the current week, were strongly adverse to an 
active trade. As the result, stocks are abnormally heavy 
and the volume of business is much below that customary 
at this period of the year. 

An incipient car shortage is still being felt, eastern Ken- 
tucky mines having been idle for two days last week from this 
cause. However, this is of little consequence because of the 
flat market, but with the change in the weather conditions 
this week, the possibility of a continued shortage is regarded 
with anxiety. The light demand has effected a further de- 
cline in prices, but such declines do not represent the real 
market as operators appreciate the futility of attempting to 
force buying by abnormal cuts. Eastern Kentucky block of 
the better grades can be had at $2.15 a ton, as compared with 
the top price a few weeks ago of $2.50. Block and lump are 
rather slow at around $2, and round is worth $1.65@1.75. 
Better grades of nut and slack are offered at 75c. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Coal market quieter than for several months. 
smith coal normal. Furnace and foundry coke dull. 


Black- 
Car 


supply still inadequate. f 

The market on steam coal is quiet, and some stock is 
accumulating on track, which is unusual for this season 
of the year. While business is slow, prices are remaining about 
stationary. Domestic coal is dull, due to the continued warm 
weather, and while the regular schedule on the higher grades 
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is from $3 to $3.25 per ton, some interests are offering do- 
mestic lump as low as $2.75, while one interest has offered 
spot shipment at $2.50. This condition cannot last long, 
however, and all operators believe that the next few days 
will see a decided improvement in both steam and domestic 
business. The usual holiday rush orders have not yet come 
in, and, as the mines usually close down for several days 
during the holidays for lack of labor, operators are look- 
ing for a brisk demand for the balance of the year. 

Blacksmith coal is moving in about its normal tonnage. 
Both furnace and foundry coke are quiet, though some ton- 
nage of foundry coke is moving regularly Although some 
recent articles have stated that Birmingham iron is offered 
at $10 f.o.b. Birmingham, this is in error. While the market 
is very dull, and only a small tonnage being booked, the 
prices are from $11 to $11.50 per ton basis 2F f.o.b. Birming- 
ham, the manufacturers believing that the price will go 
higher instead of lower, The car supply is still short of the 
requirements, especially on some of the large contracts, which 
require a heavy daily tonnage to move regularly. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Warm weather takes life out of city market. Texas or- 
ders fall off, Bunker trade shows decrease. Plan to bring 
Alabama coal by water proves failure for present. 


A stagnant conditions of the city coal market has re- 
sulted from the continued warm weather and is responsible 
to a great extent for the unusually large stocks being car- 
ried at this time of the year. Demand from other sources 
has been light during the past week. Bunker business has 
been slow while the demand from western Louisiana and 
eastern Texas‘is falling off. The only activity in the week’s 
business was the filling of several orders for Latin America. 

The locai market is being affected adversely by the tn- 
creased practice of European-bound ships to take only a por- 
tion of their coal supply here. By taking aboard a supply suflfi- 
cient to reach Norfolk, considerable additional cargo space 
is provided. This is more than offset, however, by the in- 
creasing number of direct sailings to South and Central 
American ports. 

So far as the first barge load of coal from the Alabama 
field is concerned, the experiment is an abject failure. The 
cause, however, does not reflect on the fundamental ideas of 
the plan. Failure on the part of the government to complete 
the locks at the time specified, makes the navigation of the 
Warrior and Tombigbee Rivers practically impossible for a 
loaded barge. A year at least must elapse before the locks 
are completed during which time the expensive handling 
machinery must remain idle. 


CHICAGO 


Marked slump in the Chicago trade, due to continuation 
of warm weather and a recession in general business condi- 
tions. Shipments are curtailed and operators are reducing 
their output. Many orders are being canceled and requests 
for delayed shipments are frequent. Demand for anthra- 
cite is small. Coke merket dull. 


Continued warm weather up to the present week, and a 
general slackening in business conditions has produced a de- 
cided slump in the Chicago market. Dealers complain that 
sales of domestic coal have fallen off in a marked degree and 
in the steam-coal trade there has been a substantial de- 
cline in the volume of orders. 

Market observers declare that a sharp recession in pro- 
duction is necessary to prevent a general slump in prices. 
The storage capacity of a majority of the retail dealers is 
taxed to the limit and many of them have ordered more 
coal than they have room for. Many canceled orders and 
requests to delay shipments have been reported. Some oper- 
ators who sold coal at $2 or better have had all unshipped 
orders canceled within a few days. 

There is comparatively little demand for anthracite coal 
and a number of all-rail shipments are now subject to de- 
murrage charges. No changes in the price list have been 
noted, but sales are light. The price of smokeless mine-run is 
being held at $1.40 by the larger producers, who are cutting 
down shipments as much as possible. A small amount of off- 
grade fuel is being moved, but practically no free coal is 
reaching the Chicago market. Some of the large smokeless 
buyers are making an attempt to drive the price of mine-run 
to $1.25, but so far their efforts have not been successful. 

Shipments of Hocking coal are also being curtailed. 
Smaller shippers have been forcing sales at sacrifice prices, 
in some instances as low as $1.50, the mines. Operators in 
the Springfield district are handling steam coal on contracts 
chiefly, and devote little attention to domestic business at 
present. Prices for domestic lump range between $1.35 and 
$1.50, Indiana domestic sizes vary between $1.40 and $1.50. 
There has been a slight improvement in screenings, but the 
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volume of business is far from satisfactory. Carterville 
operators have been reducing their shipments and lump and 
egg sales range from $1.50 to $1.75, the mines. Franklin 
County lump and egg are down in price to between $1.50 and 
$1.75. The coke market is soft. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W. Va. 


Domestic lump............$2.17@2.32 $2.55@2.80 $2.12@2.27 

Steam lump. .....6. 0s cee 1.92 1.97 

WR nlc ccs 6 dsencace wees 2.55@2.80 $4.20 
PED 5.3 5.6: 5. a6 di0 os eiece's 1.87 2.40 1.87 3.45 
GOT 5 6.65 oo:sscccceds 1.12 1.70 1.27 


Harrisburg—Domestic lump and egg, $2.55@2.30; steam 
lump and mine-run, $2.25; screenings, $1.55; No. 1 nut, $2.55@ 
2.80; No. 2 nut, $2.55. 

Carterville—Lump, egg and No. 1 washed, $2.55@2.80; No. 
2 washed, $2.55. 

Coke—Connellsville, $5.25@5.50; Wise County, $5@5.25; 
byproduct, egg, stove and nut, $4.90@5; gas house, $4.75@ 
4.95. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Market unchanged but more seasonable weather condi- 
tions will have a beneficial effect. Demand satisfied at the 
moment and some mines closing down. Large accumulations 
of coal. 

Continued warm weather has brought about no change in 
the market. However, this week started off inclined to be 
more favorable to the coal trade, and from now the situation 
should improve. Conditions are much the same as reported 
last week, with the exception that what little demand there 
was at that time has long since been taken care of and 
several operators found it more economical to shut down than 
to continue producing. 

Retail yards are still piled up with storage coal, and 
railroad yards at all diverting points are loaded to capacity 
with unbilled coal. The screenings market started the latter 
part of last week to get into its own again, those in the 
Standard field advancing as much as 10c. in one day. They 
are still bringing better prices and this condition will likely 
continue now for some time. 

There seems to be plenty of cars on the big coal carrying 
roads, but the Southern and the M. & O. are in bad shape and 
the Wabash is about the same. There is no coke market, 
no demand for anthracite, and no inquiry at all for smoke- 
less. 

The prevailing prices are: 


Carterville 
an Big Mt. 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
MINE cca cateccas de uceede iden camels 
WEIMER ce ccceceerss ccccucuen an Taree ated 
RNs MIEN 5 6. c'6o-4:666-00:0'6% $1.30@ 1.50 ........ 
Lump and egg.......... eo Oe, ee 
1 OE ST Saree eS re 
Screenings......... O.40GO.58 2. cca. 
fo a nee OX S By.) ee z 
No. 1 washed nut....... 1.75 $2.25 
No. 2 washed nut....... eae tee ae 
No. 3 washed nut....... Bo eecewncis 
No. 4 washed nut....... 1.05 ........ 
No. 5 washed nut....... OSD ceiocnns 





* Asking price. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Teamsters’ strike has cut off domestic deliveries. Mild 
weather reduced running schedule of mines about one-third. 
Plenty of cars. Isolated cases of price shading, but general 
tone firm. 

Mild weather and the teamsters’ strike in this city con- 
tinue to be the chief influences in the coal industry. The 
strike had little effect on the factory consumption, but it 
stopped the delivery of coal to domestic users. The net re- 
sults during the disorder were about one dozen killed and 
wounded, and as much excitement centered around efforts to 
deliver coal as in all other lines combined. The disorder 
would have been much worse had not the police been weil 
organized and had the assistance of about 3000 special police 
made up largely of employers and loyal employees. No riot- 
ing lasted more than long enough to give the police time to 
reach the scene in speeding autos. Only two or three dealers 
attempted deliveries, and these were few. The general policy 
of employers was to stop business, awaiting the end of the 
trouble. The strike was declared in effect Sunday midnight. 
There had been a great rush of deliveries in anticipation, the 
bustle extending through Sunday up to the hour for striking. 

The mild weather is a depressing influence throughout the 
state and has cut down the running time at the mines about 
one-third. There are plenty of cars, now that they are not 
badly needed. Reports are heard of cut prices here and there, 
but the operators in general hold firm. There is little use 
in lowering prices, they say, when consumers have their 
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bins full. The standard price for screenings is 60@65c., mine- 
run $1.25@1.35; steam lump, $1.45@1.55; domestic lump, $1.90 
@2. Retail prices in this city hold at the basis of Sept. 20, 
when the winter rates went into effect. 

The average temperature recorded in the Indianapolis 
bureau for November was 47.6 deg., and this was a fair index 
of the weather generally over the state. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operations being restricted due to warm weather. Mar- 
ket remains steady though dull. Colorado strike not affecting 
the local situation. 


Rain and warm weather have failed to form a favorablie 
combination in Kansas and Missouri and business has been 
at a low ebb during the past week. Most of the operators 
are working on part-time basis, being unable to keep their 
plants in continuous operation under present conditions. 

The market has been steady in most cases, despite the 
lull. The Denver situation is having no bearing on conditions 
in Kansas City. Reports from Denver recently were to the 
effect that a shortage in coal is prevailing there. However, 
there is plenty of coal being mined in Colorado, and there 
is little or no probability of Kansas coal being shipped into 
Denver or other Colorado points as a result of the strike. 
The only possible result is a heavier shipping to western 
Kansas, should the Denver disagreement be prolonged. 


OGDEN, UTAH 


Only colder weather will bring renewed activity to the 
coal market. Surplus of nut at mines causes drop in quo- 
tations. Car supply sufficient to handle present shipments. 
Strike situation in Colorado not improved. 


All the mines in Wyoming and Utah have been keeping up 
on their shipments and making efforts to stimulate the mar- 
ket. Mild weather continues throughout the territory and 
coal is moving slowly. Many standing orders have been re- 
duced or canceled. This light demand for coal has caused a 
surplus of nut at the mines and there seems to be no market 
for this grade. Nut is a summer coal and there is little call 
for anything except lump at this time of the year. 

A few salesmen still believe that a cut price will move a 
surplus of coal on the stagnent market and consequently 
this grade has been offered below quotations. This method 
might bring temporary relief in some cases with other grades 
of coal, but nut coal is sold entirely to retail dealers who 
buy a car at a time and only when they have sufficient 
orders in sight to handle same. The cut price may induce the 
dealer to order a few days before he intended to, but it does 
not increase the sale of this grade. 

The ideal fall weather has allowed the railroads to handle 
coal shipments in record time, which has been one item effect- 
ing the car supply. Cars are plentiful and there: is no in- 
dication of a shortage. 

Shipments to Nebraska and Colorado from the Wyoming 
mines continues slightly above normal, except for nut coal. 

Quotations remain unchanged as follows: 


Califorria Colo. & Neb. General 


Ricco cnc wawnecunaceewer ee eennis $3.00@3.50 $3.25 $2.75 
ING ee ens ea Oe ee CO ee Oren 2.50@3.00 2.50 2.25 
WMNENUN Ce ono cr eh ne her kee ee encom . 3.86 1.85 1.85 
pS aan ener gerianr te ap reas el) 1.00 1.00 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Report that railroads may take advantage of reduction in 
duty on foreign coal by purchasing from mines in Canada. 
Strike there has reduced output and considerable coal has 
been shipped from this side into British Columbia. 


It was reported here this week that railroads in this part 
of the country have been investigating the possibilities of 
importing coal from British Columbia. It is understood that 
instead of quoting the price, minus the 40c. per ton duty, the 
miners were not inclined to make more than a 30c. reduction. 
It has been impossible to verify the report at this time. 

It was recently announced that the Boston Pacific line 
will inaugurate regular fortnightly steamship service be- 
tween Boston and ports on the Pacific Coast, including Port- 
land, as soon as the Panama Canal is thrown open for com- 
mercial tratlic; and in this connection it has also been an- 
nounced in a private telegram, on what appears good author- 
ity, that the canal will be open and ready for business in 
April or May of next year, about ten months earlier than 
former reports have indicated. To begin with eight steam- 
ers, representing a total carrying capacity of 50,000 tons, will 
be placed in commission, two of them now being built at 
Boston, each of 9000 tons carrying capacity. 

The coal market here at present is without change, as to 
prices, but as the winter advances the demand for domestic 
purposes is becoming keener. So far the weather has been 
against heavy consumption throughout the Pacific North- 
west. 
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St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacif- 
ic Co. 


Under date of Aug. 1 Pres. J. Van Houten sent out a circu- 
lar which we abstract as follows: 

Agreement to Sell Railway Property to Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fé 

The mortgage securing your bonds is a first and direct 
lien upon all of our coal properties, coal mines, mining and 
coking plants, which constitute the principal security for 
your bonds (and will so remain), and is also a lien upon the 
stock and bonds issued by the St. Louis Rocky Mountain & 
Pacific Ry. Since the execution of the mortgage, the com- 
pany has purchased further coal land and rights, has opened 
and equipped four additional mining plants (making five in 
all) and one new coking plant (making a total of two), all 
of which new property has come under the lien of the mort- 
gage. These additions and improvements have increased our 
eapacity from about 1500 tons daily in 1905 to from 7000 te 
8000 tons, and a present actual daily coal production of 5000 
to 6000 tons. 

The railway has 106 miles of main line of standard gage, 
well built and maintained, with 523 freight cars, 2 passenger 
ears 2 combined passenger, express and baggage cars and 7 
locomotives. It does not enter directly any of the markets 
for the company’s fuel, except local points of small import- 
ance, and the divisions of through rates which it has been 
able to obtain are so small, owing to the short haul, that it 
has not been a paying proposition. In fact, there has been a 
considerable and increasing annual deficit which has had to 
be provided for out of earnings from the coal business. Un- 
der the present laws, discrimination, either as to rates or 
service, is practically impossible; hence, the control of the 
railway by this company gives no advantage which we would 
not otherwise enjoy. Moreover, we actually suffer a disad- 
vantage in times of car shortage on account of the limited 
equipment of the railway. 

Heretofore, notwithstanding the large annual deficit of the 
railway, which during the past six years has caused a loss to 
the company in interest on the railway company’s bonds and 
in money advanced for operating expenses amounting to 
$900,000, this company has been able not only to provide for 
this deficit and meet its own expenses, taxes and fixed charges 
promptly, but has also accumulated a substantial surplus 
from earnings of the coal business the greater part of which 
has been reinvested in the extension and improvement of the 
coal properties. 

After a careful consideration, the directors have decided 
that the company should go out of the railroad business and 
devote all its resources to the enlargement of its fuel busi- 
ness. The company accordingly has negotiated an agreement 
whereby the railway stock and bonds or the railway property 
may, upon release of said stock and bonds from said lien, 
with the consent of bondholders, or, if necessary, through 
foreclosure of the mortgage upon the railway, be disposed 
of to the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fé Ry. Co. for the con- 
sideration mentioned in the inclosed agreement. Such dis- 
position will bring four decided advantages for this com- 
pany’s bondholders: (1) A valuable asset readily convertible 
into cash and bearing a regular return in place of the non- 
productive stock and bonds disposed of. (2) The assurance 
of ample transportation facilities at all times and the active 
coéperation of a great railway in the promotion and exten- 
sion of our fuel business. (3) Freedom from, embarrassment 
in the future should Governmental legislation compel the 
disposal of the railway without possibly giving adequate op- 
portunity to make favorable terms. (4) The proceeds of 
the property to be disposed of will be used for your benefit 
either by retiring a large amount of the company’s outstand- 
ing bonds, or else the securities received as part of such 
proceeds will be held by the trustee subject to the lien of 
your mortgage. 

Present Mortgage to Be Closed Except as to $1,000,000 

Available for Future Coal Developments, Etc. 

Under this company’s present mortgage, additional bonds 
amounting to $6,301,000, par value, are authorized and may 
be issued for railway purposes. It is proposed so to amend 
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the mortgage that upon the disposal of said railway stock! 
and bonds or of said railway, the authority to issue such 
additional bonds will terminate. The mortgage securing your, 
bonds will thereupon become substantially a closed mortgage, 
as no further bonds could be issued thereunder, except not to; 
exceed $1,000,000 for developing and improving the coal prop-' 
erty. 

Sinking Fund to Be Inc’d from tie. to 3c. a Ton, to Retire 

Bonds by Maturity 

The company proposes also to increase its sinking fund 
payments to 8c. per ton of coal mined each year instead of 
le. per ton as now. Considering the constantly increasing 
business and that a large amount of outstanding bonds will 
be retired as a result of the disposal of the railway prop- 
erty, it is believed that the proposed annual payment of 3c. 
per ton will be adequate to retire the entire bonded debt at 
or before maturity. 





COAL SECURITIES 











The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends announced during the week ending 
Dec. 6. 

Week’s Range———~. Year’s Range 





Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 83 83 8 3 87 80 
American Coal Products Pref........ Bs ne 105 109} 102 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.. a ee 28} 27 28 41} 243 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.. as aa 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Mary land... ee ae 102} 102} 102} 
Lehigh Valley Coal -- : cove 10D 175 175 ae oe 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 47 45} 47 534 47 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 83 81} 83 85 80 
EE SSE © aa ae eae 19% 18} 193 243 143 
Pittsburgh oe | er eee 88} 873 872 95 7 
Pond Creek. ‘ eae rche eae ee 18 17} 18 233 16 
INE css ahs iene shu cinietoiatone 1633 1593 162} 171 151? 
Pan Ae Go or 843 84 84} 923 82 
SU ae a: Sn 87 86 87 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... re 40 54 37 

Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colo. F. & I. gon. s.f.g. 58......... 90 93 91} 91} 90 99} 
Colo. F. & i gen: Gs............ 102 1064 1072 June*l2 .. ae 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu. Rea ie-atiets 4D 78 77; Nov.’13 77} 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ 76 79 76 Aug.’13 76 76 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... 863 92 93 Oct. 12 ne os 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. Ist g6s......... . a 1023 April ’06.. oe 
K. & H.C. & C. Ilstsfg5s....... 91 a 91 Oct. ’13 91 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. 1st s f 5s.. Apes? 87§ 86 Oct. ’13 85 S74} 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist BSc. is 76 Sale 76 76 73 805 
Tenn. Coal gen. 5s.. ceces Ode O82 [OR 97% 97 103 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s.. ... 101 101} 101 Nov. "13 100§ 103 
Tenn. Div. Ist g 6s.. ...-.-. 101§ 1013 1003 Oct.°13 99 102 
Cah. C. M. Co. ist g “Rie <s a 103 «July ’13 103 ~=:1108 
Utah Fuel Ist g 5s.. Memes =e oe Se eae, ne sis 
Victor Fuel Ist s f 5s.. io ar 84 80 May ’13 792 80 


Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s.. 924 93 923 Nov. °13 92 98 
No Important Dividends were announced during the week. 
33 
Canadian Coal & Coke Co.—It is stated that this com- 
pany will shortiy issue two-year notes, to the amount of 
$750,000, and it is further stated that the American bank- 
ers interested in the financing, will advance an additional 
$500,000. 





FOREIGN MARKETS 











GREAT BRITAIN 
Nov. 28—Strong conditions continue to rule. The demand 
for all classes of coal is good, and collieries are heavily 
booked for December. 


Best Welsh steam...... $4.92@5.04 Best specie. -$4.20@4.32 
Best seconds........... 4.68@4.87 Seconds... .. 3.96@4.08 
ETS Eee +.50@4.62 Best Cardiff smalls . .. 2.58@2.70 
Best dry coals.......... 4.56@4.80 Seconds. 5 .... 2.40@2.52 


The prices for Cardiff coal are el Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport; both net, exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. 





